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THE WEEKLY EDITION | Topics Presented in this Number. 


Ste eg fc ANERIGAy~ Fy, | At what Age do bees gather honey 168 
| Bees all Right Yet. ..........s.00- 171 
| Bees Gathering Honey............ 172 


| Bees Getting Uneasy............. 172 
PUBLISHED BY 


| Bees Suffering by Fire and Flood. 163 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN, 


| Bee Sting Remedy................ 172 
EDITOR AND PROPRIBTOR. Bees Wintered on Summer Stands 172 








925 WEST MADISON S8T., CHICAGO, ILL. | Catalogues for 1884............--- 163 
Weekly, 68 a year; Monthly, 62. | Cause & Prevention of Dysentery 165 
= | Creating a Market for Honey..... 166 
PREMIUM.—Any one sending one newsubserip- | Curious Freak of Bees............ 170 
tion for the Weekly, or two for the Monthly, for | Jyouble- Walled Hives............. 171 
one year, besides their own subscription for a year | r > - 
for the Weekly, will be entitled to a copy of “ Bees | Drones from,W orker Eggs a ee 1 vl 
and Honey,” bound in cloth. | PECORODE EOOUED. 6c ovcscsecccewsses 163 
§4- The receipt for money sent us will be given | Erroneous Conclusions........... 165 
on the address label on every paper. If not given | Excessive Swarming.............- 170 
in two weeks after sending the money, write us a F i i rj 9 
eeding Bees in Winter.......... 166 
Postal card, for something must be wrong about it. | __ P — 
Foul Brood in the Mails.......... 167 


§2@” Any person sending a club of six, is entitled . -_ : . Hy 7. 79 
suishatien atop Gitte the chitaushtonan often | Foundation with High Side Walls 172 





desired. Sample copies furnished free. Given Foundation................ 172 | 
§4- Papers are stopped at the expiration of the | GOOG TOE, 2. osccccccccswses 171 | 
time paid for, unless requested to be continued. | Honey and Beeswax Market...... 172 | 
——_—_-2s-——— | How to Make Bee Gloves, etc..... 168 | 
FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: | Lifeless Bees... .......-.seeeeeees 170, 

To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents; Monthly, 12 cents, | Lime to Prevent Dampness...... 170 | 
Tu Australia -Weekly,$i; Monthly, 24cents. | Marketing Extracted Honey...... 164 
George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are | Marketing Honey in the South ... 168 
our authorized agents for Europe. | My Management and Honey Crop 166 | 
pave | Planting Honey Trees............ 171 | 
Entered at the Chicago P. O. as Second Class Matter. Poorest Honey Crop in 10 Years.. 171 
ee tN on dened ses sabeiwrenes dhe 164 | 
ADVERTISING RATES. Spring Management ees anewk sae 170) 
tetas, SEAW TOO ELIVG, «00: cvccrccseserss 171 | 

| Temperature of Bee Cellars...... 171 
20 cents per line of space, each insertion, |The Last Number..............-. 167 | 
For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. | The New Races of Bees.......... 169 | 
ated we The Outlook for 1884.............. 168 

A line of this type will contain about @ words; | Thermometers...............+.+.. 172 
UL Hoes oe comes SRR ee | Two Queens in a Hive............ 172 
Editorial Notices, 50 cents per line. Wintering Bees in England....... 163 | 
Advertisements may be inserted one, twoorfour | Winter still with us............... 172 | 


times a month, if so ordered, at 20 cents per line, 
of space, for each insertion. 








Advertisements withdrawn beforethe expiration es The Mahoning Valley bee-keep- 
of the contract, will be charged the full rate for | €TS Will hold their next meeting in the 
the time the advertisement és insefted. Town Hall at Newton Falls, O., on 


Thursday, April 10, 1884, at 10 a. m. 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, E 








| are invited. 





. W. TURNER, Sec. 
985 Wert Madison Street. Chieago, Ill. L. Carson, Pres. 








CLUBBING LIST FOR 1884. 





We will supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column gives the regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 

Price of both. Olub 

The Weekly Bee Journal,................ $2 ©... 
and Cook’s Manual, 7th edition(in cloth) 3 25,. 2 7 
Cook’s Manual, (in paper covers).... 3 0.. 250 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth 2 75.. 250 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 258.. 22 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275.. 28 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 4 00.. 3 2 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 00.. 30 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 58.. 2 75 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 38.. 3% 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40.. 3% 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 2.. 3 0 
Alley’s Queen Rearing................ 30.. 2% 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 35.. 2 25 
Fisher's Grain Tables................. 20..2% 
Moore’s Universal Assistant......... 480.. 4% 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 6 0.. 5 50 
ED Be icccsccnnsectsadscowssests 2%.. 230 
bas Hams BOG, ececcocevccceccséoses 300.. 2% 


The Weekly Bee Journal one year and 

and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.I.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 28.. 2% 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......... 3 00.. 275 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke).. 3 00.. 2 75 
New Eng. Apiarian, (W.W.Merrill).. 2 75.. 250 
British Bee Journal................. - 3%.. 3 
The 8 above-named papers....... 900.. 7 7% 
The Menthly Bee Jeurnal and any of the 

above, $1 less than the figures in the last column. 


-_.~/ + + 


@ The Progressive Bee-Keepers’ 
Association will meet for their spring 
meeting May 3, 1884, at the apiary and 
residence of J. B. Haines, Bedford, 
Cuyhoga County. O. All interested 
J. R. REED, Sec. 


- —- -_-——--- —— 


@ The Union Bee- Keepers’ As- 
sociation of Western Iowa, will meet 
at the Emmett house, in Dexter, on 


| Saturday, March 29, at 10 a. m. sharp. 


All who are interested in apiculture 
are invited to attend. 
M. E. DARBY, Sec. 
W. B. Kenyon, Pres. 


Se — 


@@ The next meeting of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Association of Central Illi- 
nois, will be held in the office of the 
County surveyor, in Bloomington, on 
Wednesday April 9. 

W. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be 
the cleanest,brightest,quickest accepted by 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, 
evenness and neatness of any that is made. 

It is kept for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, II1., 

Cc. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich., 

Dougherty & McKee, Indianapolis, Ind., 

CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 

CHAS. HERTEL, .Jr., Freeburg, IL., 

GEO. W. HOUSE, Fayetteville, N. Y., 

WM. BALLANTINE, Sago, O. 

E. L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ll. 
and numbers of other dealers. 


list of supplies, accompanied with 
150 COMPLIMENTARY, 
and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
from as many bee-keepers in 1883. 
® We guarantee every inch of our 


Foundation equal to me in every | 
* 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
ILAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. | 


respect. 
SABIy 


— W.C.PELH AM 
\ MAYSVILLE KY 


FED NM er oes S15 008 


8S7Aly 


VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 





The Original 


BINGHAM 


. Bee Smoker 


KNIFE. 
20, 13879. 





BINGHAM & IIETIHERINGTON 
PATENTED, MAY 


UNCAPPING 


Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
the old uinby smoker by establishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing- 
bam smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lotsof smoke and 
comfort, and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 
swift or siow, just as you 
time; top up or down, they always co! 

Bee-keepers will save money and vexation by 


buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham & | 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither | 


make nor handle any Other supplies; but of these 
we are the original inventors, and only legal 


makers, and have had over 45,000 in use trom one | 


to five years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
plaint. 

With European and American orders already 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1884 


with us is not likely to be an idleone. Also that | 


such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rope and America. 

For mail rates and testimonials, send card. To 
sell again, send for dozen rates to 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
GA2Btt ABRONIA, MICH. 





| Translation 
| celebrated German authority, by H. Dieck and 8. 
| Stutterd, and 
| Dr. Dzierzon is one of the 


| Berlepsch we ure 
| known of scientific bee culture. Concerning this 


| Atlantic.” 


| scientific 
Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 


| keeper whose attention is at all inclined to scien- 


| easiest and best way to raise queens. 


| is a chapter from “ Bees and Honey.” 


| and when and how : 26 engravings. 


slease, any or all the | 


BOOKS! 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL, 


On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind,weallow 
25 per cent. discount, and prepay postage. Special 
rates, on larger quantities, given upon application. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee - Keeping.—A 


of the Masterpiece of that most 


edited, with notes, by Charles N. 
Abbott, Ha-editer of the “British Bee Journal.” 
eatest living authori- 
im and the Baron of 
indebted for much that is 


ties on Bee Culture. To 


book, Prof. Cook says: “As the work of one of 
the great masters, the Langstroth of Germany, it 





can but find a warm welcome on this side of the 
Mr. A. 1. Root says of it: “Old father | 
Dzierzon....has probably made greater strides in | 
apiculture than any one man...For real 

scientific value, it would well repay any bee- 


tific research, to purchasea copy. Cloth, #2. 


Queen-Kearing, by Henry Alley.—A full | 
and detailed account of TWENTY-THREE years | 
experience in rearing queen bees. The cheapest, 
Never 
before published. Price, $1.00 

Bee-Keeper’s Guide ; or, Cook’s Manual 
of the Apiary.—This Manual! is elegantly 
illustrated and fully “ up with the times” on every 
subject of bee-culture. Itis not — instructive, 
but intensely interesting and thoroughly practical. 
The book isa mane production, and one that no 
bee-keeper, however limited his means can afford 
todowithout. Cloth, 1.25 ; paper cover. #1. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an. 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by Thomas G. 
Newman.—Fourth Edition. “Fully up with the 
times,”’ including all the various improvements | 
and inventions. Chief among the new chapters 
are : “ Bee Pasturage a Necessity,” *‘ Management 


| of Beesand Honey at Fairs,” “Marketing Honey,” | 
| etc. 
| trated. 
| covers, 50c., postpaid. 


It contains 160 pages, and is profusely illus- | 
Price, bound in cloth, 75ec.; in paper 


Money, as Food and Medicine, by Thomas 
G. Newman.— This pamphiet discourses upon the | 
Ancient History of Bees and a , the nature, 
quality, sources, and preparation of Honey for the 
Market ; Honey as food, giving recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines,etc; 
and Honey as Medicine, with many useful Recipes. 
It is intended for consumers, and should be scat- 
tered 4 thousands, creating a demand for honey 
everywhere. Published in English and German. 
Price for either edition. Se.; per dozen, 5Oe. 


Preparation of Hovey fer the Market, 
including the production and care of both comb 
and extracted honey, and instructions on the ex- 
hibition of bees and honey at Fairs, etc.. by T. G. 
Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.’ Price 10c. 

Swaretes. Divides 
Hints to Beginners. by T 


and Feeding Bees. — 
omas G. Newman. This 
Price, Se. 

Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by ThomasG. 


| Newman—Giving advance-: views on this impor- 


tant subject, with suggestions what to plant, and 
This is a chap- 
Price, 10. 


instructions about 


ter from “ Bees and Honey.” 
Bees In Winter, with 


| Chaff-Packing, Cellars and Bee Houses, by Thomas 


G. Newman. This is a chapter from “ Bees and 
Honey.” Price, 5c. 

Food Adulteration ; What we eat and should 
noteat. This book should be in every family, and 
ought to create a sentiment against adulteration of 
food products, and demand a law to protect the 
consumer against the numerous health-destroying 
adulterations offered as food. 200 pages 5@c. 

Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.—Most 
complete book of its kind published. Gives meas- 
urement of al! kinds of lumber, logs, and planks 
by Doyle’s Rule, cubica! contents of square and 
round timber, staves and heading bolt tables, 
wages, rent, board capacity of cisterns, cordwood 
tables, interests, etc. Standard book throughout | 
United States & Canada. Price 35 e. postpaid. 

Fisher’s Grain Tables for Farmers, etc. 
—192 pages, pocket form ; full of useful! tables for 
casting up grain, produce, bay; cost of pork, inter- | 
est; wages tables, wood measurer, ready reckoner, | 
plowing tables and more miscellaneous matter and | 
useful tables for farmers and others than any 
similar book ever published. 40 cents. | 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, and Com- 
plete Mechanic, contains over 1,000,000 Indus- 
dustrial Facts, Calculations, Processes, Trade Se- 
crets, Legal Items, Business Formas, etc., of vast | 
utility to every Mechunic, Farmer ard Business | 
Man. Gives 200,000 items for Gas, Steam, Civil | 
and Mining Engineers, Machinists, Millers, Biack- 
smiths, Founders, Miners, Metallurgists, Assayers, | 
Plumbers, Gas and Steam Fitters, Bronzers, Gild- | 
ers, Metal and Wood Workers of every kind, 

k contains 1,016 pages, is a veritable 
Treasury of Useful Knowledge, and worth its 
weight in gold to any Mechanic, Business Man, or | 
Farmer. Price, postage paid, 82.50. 


Kendall’s Horse Book. — No book could be 
more useful to horse owners. It has 35 engravings 
illustrating positions of sick horses, and treats all 
diseases in a plain and comprehensive manner. It 
has recipes, a table of doses,and much valuable 
horse information Price c. for either the 
English or German editions. 


Quinby’s New Bece-Keeping, by L. C. Root— 
Te author treats the subject of bee-kee ing 80 
that it cannot fail tointerest all. Its style is plain 
and forcible, making all its readers realize that its 
authoris master of the subject.—$1.50. 


The Hive I Use— Being a ——y “—em of the 
hive used by G. M. Doolittle. Price, Se. 

Novice’s ABC of Bee-Culture, by A.I. Root 
—This embraces “everything pertaining to the care 
of the honey-bee,” and is valuable to beginners and 
those more advanced. Cloth, $1.25. 


King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text-Beok, by A. J. 
King.—This edition is revised and brought down to 
the present time. Cloth, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. 
—This is a standard scientific work. Price, $8. 


Blessed Bees, by John Allen.— A romance of 
bee-keeping, full of practical information and 
contagious enthusiasm. Cloth, 75c. 

Foul Breod 5 origin, developmentand cure. 
By Albert R. Kohnke. Price, 25c. 

Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handl- 
ing and Marketing.—A 24-page pamphiet, by 
Ch. & C. P. Dadant, giving in detail the methods 
and management adopted in their apiary. 15c. 

Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by Chas. 
F. Muth ; 32 pages. It gives Mr. Muth’s views on 
the management of bees. Price, 10c. 

Dzierzon Theory ;—presents the fundamen- 
tal principles of bee-culture, and furnishes the 
facts and arguments to demonstrate them. 15 c. 

Aptos Register, for SYSTEMATIC WORK 
in the APIARY. The larger ones can be used 
for a few colonies, give room for an increase of 


| numbers, and still keep the record al! together in 


one book. Prices: For 50 colonies, $1.00; for 100 


| colonies, $1.25; for 200 colonies, $1.50. 


Deutsche Buecher, 


Ueber Bienenjzidt. 
Bienen Kultur, oder erfolgreide 


Behandlung der Bienen, von Thos. G. 


Newman. Diejes Pamphlet enthalt 
Pelehrungen iiber folgende Gegenftinde 
—Oertlid Feit des Bienenjtandes— 
Honig pflanzen—Erziehung derRinigin 
—Fiittern — Sdwarmen — Ableger— 
Verfepen—J talienifir en—Riijeber 
von RKdniginnen—Ausziehen—Bienen 
behandeln und berubigen ; weiter enthalt 
eS ein Kapitel worin die neuefte Methode 
fiir Die Herridjtung des Honigs fiir den 
Handel befdhreiben ift. Preis 40 Cents. 

Honig als Nahrung und 


Medizgin—von Thomas G.Newman. 


Diefes enthalt eine flare darftelliing iiber 
Bienen und Honig des Alterthums ; die 
Befdhaffenheit, Qualitét, Quellen und 
Zubereitung des Honigs fiir den Handel ; 
Honig als Nabhrungsmittel, angebend 
wie man Honigfucden, Formfiidelden, 
Puddings, Sdhaumfonfect, Weine,u.f.w 
zubereiten faun; ferner Honig als 
Medizin mit vielen Regepten. Es ift fiir 
den Conjumenten beftimmt, und follte 
vieltaufendfaltiq iiber das ganze Land 
verbreitet werden. - Preis 6 Cents. 
Das Pferd und feine 
RKranfheiten—Voun B. J. Kendall, 
M.D., enthaltend ein alphabetifh 
geordnetes Verzeidhnif; der verfdiedenen 
Pferdefranfheiten, fammt den Arjaden, 
Symptomen und der ridtigen Behand- 
lung derfelben ; ferner, eine Sammlung 
werthvoller Rezepte. Preis 25 Cents. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
925 West Madison 8t. CHICAGO, ILL 
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Wintering Bees in England. 


While in North America we have 
had one of the coldest winters on re- 
cord—with the mereury dancing 
around the thirties below zero, in the 
neighborhood of Chicago, it is refresh- 
ing to have English papers record the 
fact that they have there had a mild 
winter for the bees. The London 
Journal of Horticulture for Feb. 14 has 
just come to hand, and init we find 
the following on the present winter 
for bees in England, and the loss of 
bees by destructive birds in the spring: 


This current winter has been, per- 
haps, the most open for many years. 
Bees have consequently been more or 
less on the move in all parts of the 
country ; not so much so in our own 
apiary as with those whose hives stand 
in warm sunny places. Where bees 
have been unusually active the mor- 
tality must have been very great in 
winter. Bee-keepers, as a rule, are 
not careful enough to shade the en- 
trances to hives, and do all they can 
to keep the bees in. A flight now and 
then during the winter is most in- 
ducive to health, and in most winters 
opportunities for this oecur after 
some three or four weeks of captivity. 
But this season has given by far too 
many of such opportunities, and the 
consequence is that during sunny 
weather bees have taken longer flights 
than usual, and many have been out 
never to return. During the winter 
months birds are much more ready to 
snap up the wanderers; less food of 
other sort is available. Tomtits are 
especially voracious at this time of 
the year, and we have watched them 
keeping a good look-out before hives 
for their prey. 
to seek for bees as food until nesting 
time, when a pair of sparrows will, 
according toa calculation we once 
made, after carefully watched how 
often the old birds returned for a bee, | 
take a good-sized swarm during the | 
time they are feeding up a nest of | 
young ones. The sparrow, like the | 


Sparrows do not seem | 


| tomtit. carefully but very dexterously | Catalogees! for 1884. —The eieuinn 


| first extracts the sting before giv +. | new 


'the insect to its young or eating it 
\itself. Thus the mild season which 
bg food for the birds thins the | 





Catalogues and Price Lists are 


| received : 


. ; ous 
hive. Much food is also consumed | Pa urdy’s Catalogue of small fruit, 


| where bees get out often when they 
should be clustering at rest. 


- —<—2e - 


Bees Suffering by Fire and Flood. 


The Los Angeles. ‘al., Herald re- 
marks as follows on the recent disas- | 


ters to bees and bee-keepers in that | 


locality : 


During the recent rains, the bee 
ranches in the canyons have suffered 
severely. 
have been swept away down into the 
valley and rendered nearly worthless. 
From the Coldwater Canyon,where Mr. 
Levering reported a waterspout, we 
learn that the water carried down all 
the appliances of bee ranches and 
strewed them over the plains below. 
The torrent was so great that it 
swept the soil, sand, boulders, houses 
and corrals out of the canyons with 
such force as to tear down board 
fences miles away where no stream 
was ever known to run before, and 
may not run again for acentury. The 
loss of property is very large among 
the bee ranchers, and although the 
rain will make an abundance of 
flowers for the use of the bees, the 
rain has made havoc among the bees 
for this year. Hereafter more care 
must be exercised in our mountain 
canyons in protecting bees from fire 
and flood. Some of the large apicul- 
turists were burned out last fall in 
the mountain fires, and now others 
are washed out. More caution is 
needed hereafter in looking after this 
great industry. 


a 

S The Grand Ledge ‘teloiee 
gives the following as a sure cure for 
croup: ‘“ One teaspoonful of blood- 
root pulverized and steeped in two 
ounces of sharp cider vinegar ; strain 
and add three ounces of extracted 
honey. Dose, one-half teaspoonful as 
often as the case may seem to require; 
not to be used as a preventive. 


—_—__—_—__» ~-—<=» e <—_____- 


g@ The Report of the Convention 
at Davenport, Iowa, is exceedingly | 


Bee hives and honey houses | 


almyra, N. Y.—34 pages. 
Isaac F. Tillinghast, La Plume, Pa. 


| —34 pages—Seed Catalogue. 


N. E. Doane, Plpestone, Mich.—2 


[— cases and frames. 


H. C. White, Madison, Ind.—6 pageés 
—Palace bee hive and apiarian sup- 
| plies. 


McKallip, Margrave & Co., Hiawa- 


|tha, Kans.—4 pages—apiarian sup- 
‘plies. 


issicihimesnlp-sidiliemaamiional 

«@ The “ Northeastern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association,” of New York, have 
sent a petition tothe Legislature of 
that State, signed by over 160 bee- 
keepers, asking for the enactment of 
a law to protect them against the 
ravages of foul brood among bees. 
The law provides for the total de- 
struction of bees, hives, etc., where it 
exists, under a penalty of $50 for the 
first offense, and $100 for each addi- 
tional offense. 


—_ - -—m e + — —_ = 


@ A very large and beautifully 
executed picture of Bartholdi’s great 
statue of “ Liberty Enlightening the 
World,” has been presented to us by 
the Travelers’ Ins. Co., of Hartford, 
Conn., who have been among the most 
liberal contributors to the Fund. The 
picture, which is 26x36 inches in size, 
gives an excellent idea of the superb 
work of art which is to adorn the 
harbor of New York. 

-~eainbns 

tr Several more letters have been 
received during the past week, con- 
taining money without giving the 
writers’ names. It is too bad to file 
them away in a “pigeon hole” to 
await another letter, perhaps calling 


}us hard names—a ‘‘ swindler” most 


| likely—for 


long, and we shall be obliged to ab-| 


breviate it, but cannot give it until 
_ the next issue. 


not filling the orders. 
However, we cannot help it ; the only 
remedy is to keep on advising every 


one to be careful to give their names 


and addresses on every letter they 
write: 
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¥or the American Bee Journal. 


Review of the Bee Journal of Feb. 20. | 


JAMES HEDDON. 


The BEE JOURNAL for Feb. 20 con- 
tains more than a usual amount of 
what seems to me most valuable mat- 
ter. In these days, when there is so 
much worthless apicultural literature 
afloat, is not such a number truly re- 
freshing ? I feel as though I could 
not file away this number into the 
Emerson binder without commenting 
upon some valuable articles. 

Bro. Rutherford’s showing that the 
mother bee is in no proper sense a 
queen, but that the worker bees gov- 
ern as one mind, isto the point, and 
and will, no doubt, shed light to the 
minds of many beginners. 

Bro. Hutchinson’s article on separa- 
tors is very close to our own experi- 
ence, aS many well know. 

Bro. Secor’s article on ‘* Marketing 
Honey,” suits me first rate, and I 
think the point made about selling 
cheaply about home, to keep your 
field clear of other bee-keepers, is 
well taken. I have done just this for 
years. We must expect, howeyer, 
that as long as our agricultural papers 
are so liberally coutributed to by so 
many writers who tell the farmer that 
**bees work for nothing and board 
themselves,” that it costs merely noth- 
ing to raise two or three hundred 
pounds of honey annually, that there 
will be some dupes with whom to 
whet an apetite for honey, is to start 
into the bee business. I try to coun- 
teract this sentiment as far as pos- 
sible by such essays as the one I wrote 
for our Southern Michigan Farmers’ 
Institute, and which I have presented 
to many brother bee-keepers for the 
same use. 

Bro. Enas tells us how far his bees 
go for nectar. This article alone is 
worth more to me than the yearly price 
of the JOURNAL. How many miss it 
by dividing their colonies up into dif- 
ferent apiaries, only four miles apart! 
May it not prove ten miles more like 
the right distance? We want to have 
Bro. E.,and as many others as can, 
tellus what difference there is in the 
accumulation of stores between the 
long and short flights, under what 
conditions bees will fly long distances 
for nectar, and all about these impor- 
tant topics to the practical producers. 

Next our old friend, W. J. Davis, 
and Bro. Poppleton discussed the 
question—*‘ Is prolificness desirable in 
queens ?”? How dare you take such 
astand? Eight or ten years ago, at 
one of our Kalamazoo conventions, I 
was ridiculed for taking the same posi- 
tion. We want no more prolificness 
in the queen than her combs will ac- 
commodate. We do want as much. 
My claim has always been that the 
cheapest and best way to get is to use 
smaller hives. It seems tome strange 
that some bee-keepers do not see that 


| the capital which produces our bees is | 


one dollar’s worth of hive, two dollars’ | 
worth of comb, five dollars’ worth of | 


/cents’ worth of queen (queens cost | 
|merely nothing when not rearing and | 
holding them for shipment,—the col- | 
,onies producing them only as they | 
| require them). 

Looked at in this light, of what 
| value is extra prolificness ? Should it 
| be found that such superior prolific- | 

ness in numbers should go hand in| 
hand with inferior qualities of each | 
|individual bee (which is one of the} 
|rules of nature), thus it would follow | 
| that it would be a serious damage. It 
| costs just as much, after once started, 
to bring into being inferior as superior 
stock. I have entertained these views, 
and have put them before the public 
|from time to time for more than 12) 
| years. 

| Now let us see if Bro. Ackerman is 
| going astray on the hive question. I 
'do not like the Simplicity hive for I 
| do not consider it ‘* readily movable ” 
|as Bro. A. does (See proposition No. 1, 
| page 118). Of course the above isa 
|comparative term. The large chaff 
| hive is ‘*‘ readily movable” as viewed 
| by the building mover, but for the 

\ladies or men of light-muscle, or in 

|fact any man who wishes to do quick 

}and sharp work, the Simplicity can 

|hardly be called ‘‘ readily movable.” 

| We think our hive is—now let us com- 

|pare. The Simplicity has % inch sides ; 

|ours has 4%. It has % top and bot- 

| tom, heavily cleated ; ours has 5¢ inch, 

|lightly cleated. the bottom only using 

| one front cleat, it being nailed perma- | 
|nently to the hive. I do not consider 
|any hive “readily movable” with a 
|detached bottom-board, which forces 
| one to take hold under it when lifting 
|the hive. Bro. A. does not seem to 
|understand our objections to the 
‘**telescoping principle.”” When the 
stories are so arranged that you can 
| place them less than bee-space from 
each other (up and down), and enough 
|sidewise so that the right side and 
| back end of the upper story is just off 
|from the right side and back end of 





|the lower one, then you can move it 


| side and endwise about an inch when | 


|it comes to place without the possi- 
| bility of crushing any bees except | 
| where the edges of the four boards | 
| crossed each other. This method of | 
|adjusting stories,so far as I know, | 
| never has been, and I think never will | 
| be excelled. 
| The telescoping principle prevents | 
|this movement. It seems strange | 
| that any person of experience should 
| fear the ‘* inclemency of the weather” | 
| through a joint made by placing one | 
straight edge on top of another, with | 
bees inside to hermetically seal it at | 
once. We have never experienced the 
\least injury by it. Mr. Langstroth | 
| had reference to the space above, be- | 
|low, and at the ends of the brood-| 
frames. We have discovered from 
actual experience that bees suffer 
; very much more by heat during the 
honey flow when their surplus recep- 
tacles has another case outside of it. 

I used, last season, just such wide 
frame supersas Bro. A. mentions in 
article 4, viz: one-story on the tiering- 








up plan. Of course the super had no 
outer covering over it. We do not 
like it as well as our case, which uses 


»|honey out of ‘our field,” and two|no wide frames nor separators. He 


says with our 8-frame brood-chamber, 
that it is not possible for us to insert 


| wide frames in said chamber. We 


think that with 8 or 10 frame brood- 


| chambers that it cannot be ** possible” 


that we shall ever use wide frames, or 
undertake to raise comb honey in the 
brood-chamber. With our system and 
arrangement there is no need of it, 
and we are glad of it, because there 


|are serious objections to such a pro- 


cedure. 

Must we use wide frames and di- 
vision-boards and surplus honey in the 
brood-chamber in order to best get 


lalong with a 10 Langstroth frame 
i|hive? If my 


hives were 14 inches 
wide, I should put in division-boards 
that would never come out, and when 
I made new ones, I should nail the 
ends to the division-boards, saw off 
the extra length of the end pieces, and 
have an 8-frame hive and done with 
it. It was not without experiencing 
the draw-backs connected with the 10- 
frame hive that I changed to the one 
of 8 frames. 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


- ee + 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Marketing Extracted Honey. 
W. H. 8S. GROUT. 


I disagree with Mr. Buchanan in re- 
gard to extracted honey. [ have had 
13 year’s experience in the article, and 
have produced no comb honey since 
the days of large boxes, and feel no 
inclination to do so. 

The chief obstacle in selling extrac- 
ted honey, arises from taking it from 
the hive before it is sufficiently cured. 
When I tirst began taking honey in 
this manner, it was extracted once in 


| 3 days, and have gradually lengthened 


the time until now. I let it remain 
until the bees are through gathering 
from basswood. The quality and body 
has vastly improved, as also has the 
home market, until I no longer need 
to place it on sale in towns near me, 
and, after selling 2,700 lbs. before it 
had time to candy much last year, 
people came nearly every day for a 
month or two for more ; I could easily 
have sold 5,000 lbs. more if I had had 
it, and the retail stores are anxious to 
have it on hand now. The sales have 
vastly improved, and it is taking its 
place with comb honey, and costs the 
consumer less. 

I use 40-inch hives, and am to no 
expense for fixtures, sections, founda- 
tion, ete., having extra comb sufficient 
for all my hives, if well spread. Allow 
me to say to Mr. Youngman, that 
much wax can be saved in this man- 
ner. I use 18 combs to the hive, and, 
when the honey is extracted, the hives 
average 75 lbs. of honey each, and the 
cappings fill a common milk pan, 
yielding about 1 lb. of nice wax each. 

he proportion of honey strained from 
cappings last year was 800 lbs., out of 
a total product of 3,000 ibs. 

It seems to me that the labor is 
much less in running an apiary in this 
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manner than in working for comb. 
Where a home market is well estab- 
lished, the worry and vexation is 
saved, besides loss in putting up and 
sending to some city. Each season is 
looked forward to with much eager- 
ness by the apiarist, as well as his cus- 
tomers, being a mutual benefit to 
both. 

There is something said about ex- 
tracting often and ripening afterward 
by artificial means ; but can the honey 
be as perfectly ripened in this way? I 
would be pleased to see an article from 
L. C. Root on this subject. 

Kennedy, N. Y. ° 

ire ee 


For the American Bee Journal 


Erroneous Conclusions. 


DR. G. L. TINKER. 


Mr. Heddon has given us many 
thoughts on a priori, or from cause to 
effect reasoning. Being an expounder 
of principles, the inference would be 
that the master himself ought to be 
well-nigh infallible in his inductions, 
deductions, and final conclusion. But 
ishe? Letus see. He says on page 
653 of the BEE JouRNAL, “ The reader 
will clearly see that my theory can easily 
be tested by simply preparing numerous 
colonies in such manner that they can 
partake only of that most oxygenized 
food, sugar syrup, removing all other 
foods.”” The italics are mine. In 
other words, Mr. Heddon concludes 
in a very positive manner that if bees 
can be safely wintered on sugar syrup 
alone, that the pollen theory is dem- 
onstrated ? 

The writer believes the above con- 
clusion to be incorrectly drawn, and 
altogether erroneous. But Mr. H. 
stakes his all upon the cane sugar 
test, and adds, ‘‘ Nothing can defeat 
us from getting what will be to usa 
perfectly satisfactory proof.” 

If the demonstration of the pollen 
theory is to turn so easily upon this 
test, why did not Mr. Heddon elabor- 
ate the idea and endeavor to establish 
it in the mind of the readersin the 
course of our late discussion, that the 
sugar test would be crucial and final ? 
On page 440 of the BEE JOURNAL was 
given substantial proof that such con- 
clusion would be erroneous, and Mr. 
H. never so much as alluded to the 
matter, and the inference was that the 
stand taken upon this point was ad- 
mitted. In the quotation above made, 
he uses the phrase, “‘ that most oxy- 
genized food,” meaning, as I take it, 
that cane sugar possesses a larger per- 
centage of the hydro-carbons, or heat 
producing elements than honey. If 
this is his meaning, he can see that a 
colony on cane sugar stores is able to 
maintain a higher relative degree of 
temperature in the hive than upon the 
natural stores, and hence, that the 
conditions upon which health depends 
are greatly changed. 

I have several times endeavored to 
show that, practically, heat is life to a 
colony of bees in winter, no matter 
whether their stores be honey and 
pollen or sugar syrup. I have as- 
sumed that it is the great antidote to 
bee diarrhcea, and there has been none 





to dispute; that a proper degree of 
heat of the cluster and interior of the 
hive was potent to expel all dampness 
and keep the hive and combs dry; 
that under most favorable conditions 
in winter confinement, bees may and 
do eat pollen with impunity, and that 
they void their feces in the hive, as 
occasion may require, in the form of 
the so-called ‘‘dry powder.’, This I 
have proved to my full satisfaction 
last winter by numerous tests and ob- 
servations. 

When bees are subject to very un- 
favorable conditions in winter, the 
temperature of the cluster and interior 
of the hive falls below the point of 
health. The beginning of their ills is 
here. The hive and combs become 
damp; the temperature continues to 
fall; the bees become disturbed, not 
so much with the indigestible parti- 
cles of the pollen consumed as bya 
yellowish watery fluid ; and diarrhea 
is the result quite independently of the 
effects of the pollen or honey. 

When the excrement of the bees, 
owing to the unfavorable conditions, 
cannot be voided in the hive, except 
in athin, mushy or fluid state, they 
have an instinct to retain it, but not 
otherwise. The idea prevails, that 
naturally bees retain their excrement 
in confinement, but I claim that they 
do not until they get intoan unhealthy 
condition, and of this fact there is 
ample evidence. 

but if heat is the agent upon which 
so much depends to avert unhealthy 
conditions, and sugar or syrup fur- 
nishes the most heat of any known 
food that bees consume, how are we 
to conclude that the sugar test in the 
absence of pollen is going to demon- 
strate the pollen theory? Let Mr. 
Heddon answer, if he can. 


There is only one test that would be 
fair and free from error, and it is here 
given for Mr. Heddon’s benefit. If 
he shall be able to produce bee diar- 
rheea by following these directions, I 
will admit that pollen may be a cause 
of the disorder. If, however, it can- 
not be so produced, then Mr. Heddon 
may get into that ‘ ship ” with all his 
honorable company and scuttle her. 

The test is as follows: About the| 
middle of September take from a} 
single-walled standard Langstroth 
hive containing a full colony upon 
combs recently built, four brood 
combs having much pollen. Extract 


the honey and place them in the super | 


of another colony until all the honey 
is licked up and the pollen alone re- 
mains. After the brood has all 
emerged from the remaining combs of 
the colony, take them out and return 
the four prepared ones. Space them 
in the centre of the hive 4% inch apart, 
and place thin division-boards at the 
sides. Do this at a date when nectar 
ceases to come in in appreciable quant- 
ity. Then feed rapidly a moderately 
thick syrup of granulated sugar until 
the combs are filled. Lay a few short 
sticks across the frames and put a 
case 8 inches deep,the same size as the 
cover on the hive, and make both 
tight fitting. 


full. Protect the hive on the bottom 
by a up from the ground on a 
stand as described on page 500 of the 
BEE JOURNAL, and subsequently ven- 
tilate and manage the colony as there 
directed. 

Of course it would be impossible to 
say how far North such a test might 
be made in out-door wintering with- 
out unfavorable conditions arising, 
but the test should be fair as far North 
as Grand Rapids, or the 48 parallel. 

I have 3 colonies prepared as above 
except the combs contained a little 
sealed honey besides much pollen. 
From their comparative activity it is 
plain to be seen that their diet is 
strongly stimulating or heat-produc.- 
. ha 
ing. No dead bees are to be seen 
about these hivesas yet, while all the 
others have lost more or less. 

But I must not close this article 
without saying that Mr. Heddon’s 
earnest and honest efforts to solve the 
mysteries involved in the causation 
of bee diarrhoea are appreciated by 
myself, and I believe by all other bee- 
keepers. Surely, he can have “ noth- 
ing to regret or to cause remorse ;”’ far 
from it. ButI have to regret that he 
should have undertaken such exten- 
sive and costly experiments in a man- 
|ner to prove nothing for or against 
| the celebrated theory. 

New Philadelphia, O. 


— —_—_——_ 





For the American Bee Journal 
Cause and Prevention of Dysentery. 


WM. H. BALCH. 
I am well aware that this isa deli- 
‘cate subject to handle. I do not 
| write to start a controversy, nor to 
' wound any one’s feelings, but simply 
to give facts that came under my ob- 
|servation from actual experiments, 
|with some truths that have been 
| brought to light by others that have 
| been experimenting and studying the 


|cause of the great mortality of bees 


during the winter and spring. 
I have often said that it is no 


|trouble to winter bees until about 
| March 1, or even to April, and then 


before June to lose % or more. 

The cause of dysentery in bees has 
been discussed until it would seem 
that there was not a feature left that 
had not been examined on all sides, 
in the light of science, theory, prac- 
tice and experiment. To enumerate 
all my experiments is unnecessary. 
From all that I can gather, the cause. 
is indigestion: but indigestion is not 
the primary cause; there are many 
causes behind this, that lead to indi- 
| gestion of the food. The one great 
cause behind this is prostration, par- 
| tially or wholly of the digestive or- 
gans or nervous system. Whatbrings 
on this prostration in summer ? 

Close up a hive of bees that are in 
a normal condition for 3 or4 days, 
and leave them exposed to the sun 
and light, although they may have 
ventilation sufficient, yet the excite- 


|ment so prostrates their nervous sys- 
On the first frosty|tem that many are found dead the 


morning, put a clean woolen cloth | first day, while on the 3d or 4th day, 


over the frames, and fill into the hive | 


dysentery is sure to be developed. 


sifted timothy chaff until the case is| One asks: ‘ How is it that my bees 
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wintered well out-of-doors, packed in 
straw, chaff, or whatever jt may be, 
and yet dwindled and died with bodies 
distended ?”” The bees were exposed 
to changes of weather; had to move 
their stores at times into the brood- 
nest. But, you may say, *‘ They did 
not rear brood until spring.” But the 
handling of cold honey has the effect 
to wear out the nervous system; the 
load of food to keep up the required 
warmth while thus engaged, and the 
extra labor of preparing food for the 
larve, and before it matures, the} 
parental bee has succumbed to the | 
plague. We often find brood in all 

stages, or, aa, three or more! 
combs, and the hive depopulated. | 

But some say, it was old bees; yes, | 
but how was it with A. C. Balch’s | 
bees, of Kalamazoo, Mich.? They | 
were put into an underground reposi- | 
tory 10 days after it was finished, it | 
being laid up with stone mortar ; 10x16 | 
feet, and 60 or 70 hives of bees in it, | 
the entrances to the hives contracted | 
to 3¢x4 inches; the cellar with only | 
upward ventilation, and small at that; 
the ceiling over-head dripping with 
water, given off from the newly-made | 
walls! These bees were placed there 
in November, and taken out in April, | 
in good condition, while his neigh- | 
bor’s bees were in very bad condition ! | 
His hives had no upward ventilation, | 
and but little below; his cellar was | 
small with no lower ventilation ; there | 
was no draft; the walls, being new, | 
not only gave oft moisture, but heat; | 
the humidity of the atmosphere of | 
this bee repository “ acting like the 
clouds of a cold December night,” al- | 
though the thermometer may indicate | 
freezing, or even colder, without their | 
presence, yet let them cover the hori- | 
zon and how soon the mercury rises, | 
although they are three miles above 
our heads? This enabled the bees to 
spread over their winter stores, to 
keep them warm and dry during their | 
winter confinement. Being warm! 
they consumed less honey, and were | 
quieter ; neither their digestive organs | 
nor their nervous system having been | 
over-taxed, what could we expect but 
health ? See BEE JOURNAL for 1884, | 
page 6. 

fear what one of our best bee men | 
says on page 11: ‘‘ From June 8 to} 
June 28, 156 swarms issued from: 150 | 
colonies, all that was in the yard. | 
Willany one say that they were not 
well wintered? And yet hundreds of 
bee-keepers will raise their hands in 
horror when told that this lot of bees | 
“were wintered in a temperature from 
65° to 90° of heat.” Further on he 
says: ‘Ido not agree with Mr. Hed- 
don in regard to pollen and dysentery. 
Keep the bees warm, and they can eat 
all the pollen they care to, and unless 
some of them get to breeding, you 
will see no signs of dysentery, and 
then it will be on the outside of the 
hive, and does no harm.” 

I will give but one of the many in- 
stances that have come under my own 
notice: During the summer of 1875, 
4 second swarms persisted in coming 
out after they were put back into the 
old colony from whence they came; 
well knowing it would be daubtful 
about comb honey if they were separ- 





|right side of the ledger. 


ated from the old colony, and persist 
in setting up for themselves, I thought 
I would experiment with them. SoI 
— filled a full set of honey- 
0xes With comb and placed them on 
the top of the empty frames of a 
Langstroth hive,and then hived them. 
The bees filled the boxes and com- 
menced to work in them first; when 
the honey season closed the boxes 
were tilled, but the hives had but little 
comb and but little honey, and that 
mostly unsealed. I took off the boxes 
of honey and placed the hives in a 
warm repository. All came throngh 
in fair condition. 

These experiments with many 
others show me conciusively that if 
bees are kept in a warm condition, 
without excitement, so that they will 
not wear themselves out with over- 
eating or worry, it matters 
much about pollen or honey; there- 
fore, whenever we decide to winter, 
be sure that they are not only warm 
themselves, but that their stores are 
warm also. This is the reason that 
bees, placed on solid frames of honey, 
with their hives reduced to the size 


of the colony with division-boards, | 


and the hives well-packed by some 
warm material, winter better than 
those without protection on the sum- 
mer stands. 

Oran, N. Y. 


——— - -—- ee ~ 


For the American Bee Journal. 


CHARLES MITCHELL. 
I commenced the honey season with 
39 colonies, 3 being very weak, and, in 
consequence, they gave very little 


honey ; but I think it bad policy to in- | 
jure good, strong colonies by taking | 


brood from them to build up weak 
ones, so I left them as they were. I 


applied all my labor and skill to my'| 
bees, so as to have them all producers | 


instead of consumers of honey. 

From the condition of my bees in 
the spring, I expected to take 4,000 
lbs. of extracted honey, and find now 
I made a mistake, but this time on the 


weeks [ got all the physical exercise, 
and a little more than was conducive 
to sound sleep. After everything was 
full, I had to get barrel after barrel, 
and work, after night, scalding and 
waxing them, and putting foundation 
into frames. I do not recommend 
bee-keeping as an occupation for lazy 
reople, or those incapacitated for hard 
work, when requested. I had 6,500 
Ibs. of honey, and an increase of 42, 
but I was still behind with my work. 
I could have taken 1,000 lbs. 
many of the hives weighing from 58 
to 80 lbs. I wish to know the largest 
yield from one colony, left just as it 
came out in spring, no feeding, doubl- 
ing or strengthening by brood from 
other colonies. 

My best colony swarmed on June 12, 
and this threw off another in August. 
I hived this last swarm on old combs, 
and in two days it gathered 57 Ibs. ; 
no guesswork about it. The honey 
was weighed, and there is plenty of 
proof, if itis required. From the old 


not so} 


For a few! 


more, | 


| colony and these two swarms, I ex- 
| tracted 612 lbs., leaving the upper 
stories still to be extracted, and these 
| would have run it up to 700 pounds. 
Reckoning the honey at 15 cts. per lb., 
and the two swarms at $6.00 each, 
| the net proceeds from one colony was 
$103.80. That colony has always 
proved to be extra good for honey- 
|gathering. If it winters well, I shall 
make good use of its queens next year. 
The income from my 39 colonies is 
| $1,215.00. Of course this looks well 
on paper, but beginners had better go 
slow, for it takes good muscle and 
keen intellect to compete in bee-keep- 
ing. 
Molesworth, Ont. 


+ —<me - 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Creating a Market for Honey. 


H. D. EDWARDS. 


The question of the most impor- 
ance to the practical bee-keeper of to- 
day is, ‘‘ How and where can I find 
ready sale for my honey at remunera- 
tive prices.” This question, it seems 
to me, should interest bee keepers 
more than—* Which is the best race 
of bees ?” ** The best hive,” ‘* How to 


winter successfully ?”’ and many other 
questions of like nature, which are all 
proper questions, and need discussion; 
but the disposition and sale of our 
|honey.after we have produced it, it 


My Management and Honey Crop. | 


seems to me, is a question that takes 
precedence of any of the others men- 
tioned. For, what will it avail us if 
after we get the best bees, the best 
hive, and have learned to winter suc- 
cessfully, if we are unable to dispose 
of our honey at prices that will justify 
us in producing It. 

What we want now is a greater 
consumption of honey. Where one 
family uses it now we want ten; and 
where ten families use glucose now 
we want only one. When we can 
bring about such a state of affairs we 
will find a ready sale f6r our honey. 
I have been observing, for sometime, 
|the consumption of glucose by the 

people in the shape of syrups. They 
come into the stores and buy it by the 
jug full, and by the five and ten gal- 
lons at a time ; and seem to eat it with 
a relish, and claim they think it not 
unhealthy. Sometimes we find a man 
that says he does not use glucose, but 
takes his in New Orleans molasses, 
forgetting, or rather not knowing that 
all New Orleans syrups are largely 
adulterated with glucose. 

Some three years ago we were en- 
gaged in the grocery business, and 
sent by a friend, who was going South 
with stock, for several barrels of pure 
New Orleans molasses. The gentle- 
man we sent by traveled among the 
sugar plantations selling stock. After 
being there some time he wrote us he 
was unable to find a pure article, 
either in New Orleans or in the coun- 
try. Hesaid the planters bought the 
glucose and hauled it out on their 
plantations and mixed it with their 
molasses ; and he said the merchants 
told him that if a lot of pure molasses 
came into the city it was adulterated 
| before it was sent out. He said the 
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boat he went down on had on board | section boxes. Now, by using wired 
600 barrels of glucose consigned to| frames the first desirable feature is 
|rendered ‘null and void; while in 

Look at the quotations of honey in| regard to the second point, would it 
the different cities to-day. ‘* Hone¥ | not be much more desirable to employ 
dull and of slow sale” is what usually |such a method of management that 
greets our eye. While there are some | the honey would be stored in the sec- 
localities where the home market is | tions in the first place? If reversible 
good, the field is not yet fully occu-| frames were a very desirable thing, I 
pied, and the producer may expect | think a reversible hive would be still 
more desirable. 


New Orleans. 


ere long to see others engaged in the | 
business, induced, no doubt, by the} 


ready sale of honey in their vicinity | ticle on ‘* The hive I like and use,” as 


and the reports of enormous yields of | 
honey published by some of our bee- | 
keepers. If some of our honey pro-| 
ducers were as ready to report their | 
small yields as well as their excep- | 
tionally large ones, those about to en- | 
gage in the business would have a 
etter idea of the profits they could 
expect. The home market is un- 
doubtedly the best, and is the one to 
cultivate. Every inducement should 
be held out for the people to use honey | 
instead of glucose, as it is much 
healthier, and, therefore, conduces to 
their welfare, and at the same time 
increases the sales of honey. Comb | 
honey should be put on the market | 
only in attractive packages, and kept | 
on sale the year round. 

We should be very careful of our | 
extracted honey, put nothing on the 
market but what is fully ripened and | 
is first-class in every respect; put | 
nothing on the market which you are | 
ashamed to put your name on, for if | 
there is anything the matter with it | 
they will say at once it is adulterated | 
with glucose, for which they seem to | 
have a holy horror when mixed with 
honey, but in syrups they eat it with- 
out even a protest. 

Delhi, Il. 


© 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Last Number of the Bee Journal. 
W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 

_ About once a week I feel like writ- 
ing an article with the above heading. 
The JOURNAL of Feb. 20 was es- 
pecially good. 

_ When I asserted that, in my opin- 
ion, the almost abnormal prolificness 
of the Syrians was an undesirable 
characteristic, especially when kept 
for honey-producing purposes, I be- | 
lieved that Iwas making a truthful 
assertion ; but I expect that my views | 
would be strongly opposed, but when | 
I find such men as Messrs. Doolittle, | 
Heddon, Poppleton and Davis giving | 
testimony in support of my views, I 
feel that, should there be any con. | 
troversy upon the subject, I shall not | 
be left to defend single-handed what | 
I believe to be the truth. 

_ Another thing pleases me, and that 
is the frank and honest manner in 
which W. T. Stewart ‘“‘ owns up ” that 
reversible frames are not exactly what 
they have been “cracked up to be.” 
If l understand the matter, there are 
two desirable features claimed for re- 
versible frames. First, by reversal 
the bees will fasten the combs to the 
bottom bars, and if any honey is 


stored along underneath the top-bars | 














In reference to Mr. Ackerman’s ar- 


I have used both the Simplicity and 
the Langstroth hives, I cannot resist 
the temptation to ‘“ say something.” 
This beveling of the upper and lower 
edges of the hives (to which Mr. Hed- 
don objects, and of which Mr. Acker- 
man approves) looks nice on paper, | 
but no one who has ever tried the 
simple square joints by the side of | 
the ** telescopic ” will ever think of | 
adopting the latter. The thin edges | 
of these beveled joints are easily | 
broken off; this breaking often being 
done in prying off the upper stories. 
I believe that some one has told us 
how to make asort of hinged lever | 
with which to pry off the upper story, 
one end of the lever being inserted 1n | 








| 


| the ** handle hole ” in the upper story, | }, 


while the lower end of the support in 
which the lever turns is inserted in 
the ‘* handle hole ” of the lower story : 
but who wants to carry a “ wagon} 
jack ” around with him when opening | 
hives. Hives that go together with 
‘telescopic’ joints afford much better 
facilities for the bees to use propolis | 
than those with plain, square joints. 
Mr. Ackerman says that the tele- 
scopic joint more effectually protects 





|the hive and bees from the inclem- 
j}ency of the weather. How can this 


be? The square joint certainly fits as 
closely, and there is no colony strong 
enough to require an upper story that 
does not immediately proceed to stop 
all cracks as soon as it is added. 


Mr. Ackerman does ‘‘misunder- 
stand ”’ the latter part of Mr. Heddon’s 
article, in which he (Heddon) quotes 
from the specifications of the Lang- 
stroth patent. If Mr. Ackerman will 
re-read that quotation,and read it care- 
fully, I think he will find there noth- 
ing even remotely touching upon a 
“ dead-air space or double covering 
over the surplus room.’’ Could I be 
induced to use wide frames, I should 
use them exactly as Mr. Ackerman 


recommends, only one tier of sections | 


high. 

Mr. Ackerman advocates 10 frame 
hives, and then division-boards to 
make them smaller. Why not make 


| them the right size in the first place, 


and thus avoid the expense of division- 
yoards ? Had hives been made small | 


|enough so that ordinary queens could 


keep them full of brood, reversible 
frames would probably never have 
been thought of. The only reason 
that he gives for using 10 frames in-| 
stead of 8 is that ‘* side storing” can 
be indulged in. I wonder how much 
more writing and talking and ‘“‘pound- 
ing’? must be done before bee-keepers 
will give up that expensive luxury, if 
luxury it can be called, side storing. 
Mr. Buchanan’s remarks in regard 





suspicion with which many people re- 
gard extracted honey, and his sugges- 
tions as to the advisability of bee- 
keepers turning their attention to the 
production of comb honey, reminds 
me that, perhaps, it would be well to 
be a little more careful in ‘* booming,” 
through the agricultural press, the 
“feeding back” question. Let the 
public be once led to believe that ex- 
tracted honey can be “ fed back” ata 
profit, and comb honey will be viewed 
with as much suspicion as was ever 
extracted honey. That “scientific 
pleasantry’”’ of Wiley’s only needs 
some such corroborative testimony to 
be believed more universally than ever. 
Rogersville, Mich. 


~—— _—_-- —__—_—— 


For the American Bee Journal, 


Foul Brood in the Mails. 
W. H. STEWART. 


On page 5240f the BEE JOURNAL 
for 1883, Prof. T. J. Burrill proposes 
to make a thorough examination of 
the subject of foul brood, its cause and 


|cure, etc.; asking for specimens and 


information as to the nature and vio- 
nee of the disease, to be sent to him 
by mail. And on page 611 he says: 
‘That several packages have already 
been received by him ; and one sent in 
a pasteboard box, shows indications 
of being genuine foul brood.” 

I would most heartily thank Prof. 
B. for offering to investigate the un- 
| fortunate matter of foul brood among 

bees, and hope that he may be en- 
couraged by all bee-keepers when the 
matter is conducted in a proper man- 
| ner, but I would most earnestly protest 
|against any specimens being sent him 
|\by mail at any time. I have read 
| carefully what I could get on the sub- 
| Ject of foul brood, and as yetI can 
'get no satisfactiory proof that those 
|who have had the most experience 
| with the disease know toa certainty 
|in how many ways it may be conveyed 
'from one colony to another. It is the 
opinion of some that it may be carried 
| by bees that carry honey from an in- 
fected hive to theirown. If this be 
| so, then it would seem that the spores 
lare on the honey combs, scattered all 
i through the infected colony, and rob- 
| ber bees may get them on their feet 
or tongues and unwittingly carry 
| them home. ; 

While these poison germs are so 
small and easily carried about and 
left on whatever they touch, is it not 
reasonable to conclude that bees hav- 
ing them on their feet or other parts 
would, on visiting flowers, leave the 
contagion to be taken up by other 
bees that visit the same fiowers after- 
ward? Andin this way alone, bees 
working on buckwheat, would soon 
scatter it farand wide. This shows 
how careful we should be to give it no 
possible chance to come to our apiaries. 

Let us suppose that Mr. A. 1s put- 
ting up some foul brood for the mail 
bags. He, of course, handles it with 
his fingers, and it is reasonable to 
suppose that many of the germs would 
ar to the fingers, and that more 
jor less of them would be left on the 


the bees will remove the honey to the|to the light in which, or rather the| outer surface of the box, and if an 
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envelope were put over the box by the| in one hive ; 36 of these will be filled 
same fingers, the effect would be the | every week during the extracting sea- 
same; and, on being shipped in the/ son, the other 12 are left in the brood- 
mail bags, those spores would be left | chamber. 

not only on letters and papers, but if} We extract our honey as fast as 
a queen-cage was in the bag with the| possible through the entire season, 
foul brood, the germs of foul brood| which sometimes lasts from May 5 to 
would be liable to be attached to the | September ; generally, however, things 
cage, and there wait patiently for|arenotin working order until June 
some unsuspecting bee-keeper to take | 10, and everything closed up for the 
the cage in his hands and introduce} winter by Aug. 25. The honey is run 
his new queen to a nice colony, fasten | into Cyprus barrels directly from the 
the cage on a comb, and leave the| extractor. As there is a continual 
seeds of death to bud and blossom. | honey flow during the season, it is im- 
Then, perhaps, he opens a hive or| possible to separate the different 
two more, handles the combs, and | kinds of honey; so in one barrel of 45 





leaves a germ or two, and the work is | gallons there may be a dozen different | 


done, or soon will be. If no queen-| flavors, and as it is in different stages 
cage is in the bag with the foul brood, | of ripeness (or rather greenness), one 
there are letters that may convey the | can easily see that it will not bring 
germs to the fingers of the bee-keeper| very much in the market. Most of 
just as easily as would a queen-cage. | the honey is shipped to St. Louis and 

The pasteboard box that Prof. B.| Cincinnati by boat; and, in the hands 
received, containing the diseased | of commission merchants, bring from 
brood, might have been crushed, and | 64 to 9 cents, according to the season. 
the comb left in small fragments all| Some of the merchants know about as 
over the inside of the bag and on all| much about honey as ** the man in the 
its contents, and if a hive is unsafe,|moon;” in point of fact, one of our 
after containing foul brood until it| largest apiarists was creditably in- 
has been boiled or burned, how could | formed by them that his honey was 
this mail bag ever be cleansed to safely | half cane juice ; this in the month of 
ship queens in ? July, when sugar cane is not large 

Again, this pasteboard box was/| enough to yield one barrel of juice per 
marked ‘cobalt.””, Whoever put up|acre. But does not every one know 
this package, felt conscious that it| that should cane juice be mixed with 
was improper to put sucha thing in|honey, the entire contents of the 
the mail, and, hence, used deception, | barrel would turn to vinegar long be- 
and marked it ‘‘ cobalt.” I hold that | fore it reached its destinatton. 
every person mailing things of like New Roads, La. 
nature, should be required to label 
the package correctly, and give his 
name and place of residence. 

I would ask bee-keepers to give this | at What Age do Bees Gather Honey? 
matter serious consideration, and give 
their conclusions through all the bee 
papers. Is there a bee-keeper who 
would like to take a queen-cage from 
the mail bag that he knew contained 
one or more packages of foul brood, 


- -_-—---+ —_——. 


For the American Bee Journal 


N. M. CARPENTER. 
On page 308 of Vol. 19 of the BEE 
JOURNAL, is an article under the 
a -?| above heading from G. M. Doolittle. 
and put that cage and queen with his | }¢ will be remembered that according 
bees if they were in a healthy and) {pis experiments ay bee doe 
Aad Big Bg GS nce Spee Pp its a young bee does 
rosperous condition ? We cannot af- t gather honey tilit is 16 dav 
ord to be careless in regard to this | ory eee ee ee tS le cays 
couiter . - Be ”)old. 1 was surprised at the results of 
Grin Wis | his experiments, as I had come to the 
’ we conclusion, many years ago, that in 


———__— —_—-_ e+ -— 





¥or the American Bee Journal. | @28, 4 young bee would be gathering 
honey, if there was a good yield. 

Marketing Honey in the South. As I received some very fine yellow 
—— Italian queens from a breeder in Mary- 

land a few days after reading Mr. 
- Doolittle’s article, I thought I would 
Bees are kept in Langstroth, Van | make some similar experiments, to 
Deusen, Simplicity and Dixie hives.|see what the results would be with 


M. T. HEWES. 





The Dixie is, I believe, only tobe found | me. Consequently I introduced a fine | 
yellow queen into a colony of native | 


in Louisiana. It is like the Langstroth 
hive, but is made of various sizes, so 





ees. In about 48 hours afterwards, 


that one often sees hives holding from| the queen began to lay vigorously, | 


8to 14 frames and all called Dixie. and in 21 days thereafter, the little 
The frames are of the Langstroth | ‘‘ yellow boys” were hatching out of 
size, but the top and bottom bars are | the cells in great numbers. In 5 days 
made an inch thick, which is an ad-/| more some of these young yellow bees 
vantage as they never bend, no matter | brought little pellets of pollen ; and 
how heavy a load of honey they are| when 7 days old, I found by crushing 


called upon to sustain. They hang} them as they dropped upon the alight- | 


upon wooden rabbets, and are sus- | ing board, that quite a ete of 
pended by four-penny nails, one in| them had their sacs filled with honey. 
either end of the top-bar, instead of | When 9 days old they were gathering 
having the top-bar lap over as in the | honey as freely as any in the hive, and 
Langstroth frames. This is a great} came as well-laden as the older bees. 

disadvantage as the nails are continu-| There was no possibility of a mis- 
ally coming out. Wepileon stories3or| take in the matter, for before the 
4high; I have frequently seen 48 frames | hatching of brood from the new Ital- 





about 30 days from the laying of the | 


ian queen, not a yellow bee could be 
found in the hive. In fact, most of 
my bees are of the common kind, and 
the colony experimented with was es- 
pecially free from any yellow-banded 
or hybrid bees. 

This experiment was made during 
an abundant honey yield from _ bass- 
wood. In such a case undoubtedly 
bees would work much younger than 
when the honey flow was less. In our 
spring management this question be- 
comes of some importance, as we 
would like to know about when the 
young bees, which we have taken so 
much pains to increase by spreading 
brood, ete., will be ready to go to 
| work for us. 
| Ellington, N. Y. 


<——_ +--+ 
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{ For the American Bee Journal 


| How to Make Bee Gloves, etc. 
MISS H. F. BULLER. 
| I promised some time ago to tell the 
| readers of the BEE JOURNAL the way 
| I preserve mine without going to the 
| expense of having them bound. After 
arranging each month in the proper 
orde1, I take a strong piece of oven 
paper for a cover and a strip of stout 
}cotton about 2 inches wide which I 
|fold over the back to prevent the 
| stitches tearing out; then with a fine 
awl pierce half a dozen holes through 
| all, and sew them firmly together. I 
| then write the month and date on the 
| cover, so that I need lose no time in 
| hunting up the numbers I wish to re- 
fer to. 
For the benefit of my sister bee- 
| keepers, who, like myself, are so con- 
stituted that they cannot work 
|}amongst bees with bare hands, I will 
| tell how I make my gloves. I take a 
| piece of strong unbleached linen jean, 
| which wears well, for the outside, and 
| for lining, use canton flannel with the 
| fluff next to the hand. Cut them after 
| the pattern of the gloves used in Can- 
| ada for binding grain with thistles in 
|it. Dipping the gloves in cold water 
|keeps the hands cool, and the bees 
will not readily sting through the wet 
|gloves. I find that by having the 
\finger and thumb fit snugly, I can 
| work in them very well. 
Campbellford, Ont. 


-—_ +. < — 
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For the American Bee Journal. 
The Outlook for 1884. 


RBV. L. JOHNSON. 


Although the past winter has been 
|}one of the severest ever experienced 
in Kentucky, yet our loss of bees, so 
far, has been quite small. I attribute 
\this to our excellent and abundant 
crop of honey last year. The fall was 
| quite dry, and consequently but little 
pollen was gathered in late. The 
| spring pollen, mostly at the bottom of 
cells, was covered with honey, and no 
|molding and rotting of pollen took 
place to cause dysentery. I hold that 
\if pollen is pure and sound, even if 
‘eaten by the beesin their long con- 
|finement, it will do them no harm. 
| But on the other hand, if either honey 
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or pollen is impure, or ina decaying 
state, they will have a deleterious ef- 
fect on bees in winter. This, to me, 
is the whole theory of the dreaded 
dysentery in bees. Bees are, there- 
fore, both strong in numbers and in 
fine condition, so far as have been as- 
certained. 


As the ground was covered with | 


snow in the coldest weather. our 
clovers have been but little injured. 
White clover looks thrifty and strong. 
As we had but little fruit last year, 
we will have an abundant bloom in 
the spring, although peaches and the 
more tender varieties of cherries are 
killed. 

Altogether the outlook for the Ken- | 


This fall I rescued 3 colonies from 
the brimstone pit too late to feed 
them sufficient syrup to winter on, so 
on the first of January I commenced 
feeding them candy. I laid them 
away prepared for this feeding, and 
had no trouble in doing so. I put the 


trusted to their finding it. 





| shell left: inside this shell the bees 


|were feeding quietly, and took no| 


| notice of the light held over them. I 
gave them a second cake and again 
tucked them up comfortably. 


ing, and those who will give their| perfectly quiet. 


bees timely attention, will again re- 


fall, at the suggestion of Mr. J. T 
Connelly, of Walnut Lick, Ky., I 


bees, and after a fair trial, I pronounce 
them superior to any thing I have yet 
tried. They are clean, sweet, and 
remain perfectly dry at all times. As 
non-conductors they are far ahead of | 


chaff, and hereafter I shall use noth- | and set away the cake till it is wanted. 


ing else. 
Walton, Ky. 


Yor the American Bee Journal 


Feeding Bees in Winter.’ 





R. H. SMITH. 





Now and again I see in the BEE 
JOURNAL inquiries about feedin 
bees in winter. Of course it shoule 
not have to be done, as a rule, but | 
sometimes circumstances compel us | 
to do that, or lose our bees. I sawa| 





candy on two sticks laid across the | 
frames, without disturbing them, and | est during the winter, and are winter- 


There | 
tucky bee-keepers is quite encourag-| are no signs of dysentery, and they are Franklin, Ind., at 10 a. m., 


blood of the three races further. Ido 
not believe that ‘“‘the coming bee” 
will be a pure one of any race. The 
best bees I have, except the Syrians, 
are across between the Italians and 
brown Germans. 

1 winter my bees on the summer 
stands, and the Syrians are the quiet- 





|ing well, though the thermometer has 


A few days ago I made another marked 28° below zero. 
|supply, and on opening the first hive | 
|I found the cake eaten out and only a| 


Urmeyville, Ind. 


-_-— + - 


Convention Notices. 


g@& We will organize a bee-keepers’ 
association at the Court House in 
April 5, 


| 1884. All bee-keepers are invited to 


4 | I make the candy as follows: To4 attend and take part in the organiza- 
alize the happy results of 1883. Last| pounds of granulated sugar add one 


-| of water, boil till thorougly melted ; 
) 4 while cooling, stir in enough sugar to 
used corn silks for packing over the | make a mush, pour into moulds and | 


let it harden, when it is ready for use. 
For a mould I take a section box, set 
it ina pan, lay a paper in the bottom 
and pour in the partlv cooled candy ; 
when it sets, I take off the section box 
I warm it a little before feeding. Be 
sure not to burn the sugar. 
Falkenburg, Ont. 


- —___—_—_.— <= —$—_____—_ 


| For the American Bee Journal. 


The New Races of Bees. 


L. R. JACKSON. 

It has been a mystery to me why 
some who I thought competent to 
judge of the good and bad qualities of 
bees, differed in their opinion of the 
Syrian bees from what my experience 


paragraph in a paper lately where the | has caused me to think of them. 


writer said he would rather let his | 
bees die in peace than disturb them by | 
feeding in the winter. That I cannot 

agree with. 

_ Last winter I purchased 3 colonies | 
in box hives; one was strong, one | 
weak, and one very weak. The first | 
week in March I brought them home, 

a distance of 16 miles, over a rough | 
road. On examining them I found 

No. 1 had plenty of stores, No. 2 was | 
weak in bees and had little honey, No. | 
3 had all but died of starvation. The | 
strong one I set into the cellar, out of | 
which it came in fine condition about 
the end of April. I removed the! 
bottom-board from No. 2, turned the 
hive upside down and laid a cake of 
candy on the cross sticks of the hive 
(the combs were only built half way 
down), laid the quilt and enshion over | 
them and set them away, with little 
hope of their living until spring. | 
When I set them out, the last week in | 
April, I again examined them, and | 
found brood in all stages. They were 
more advanced than some of the 
strong colonies. No. 3seemeda hope- 
less case, but I made a little hive ca- 
pable of holding three section boxes, 
transferred the few bees and queen 
into that, fed them honey and candy, 
and found them also alive at the end 
of April. Iset them out in the hot 
sun; they swarmed out and that was 
the end of them. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





Mr. Benfon’s article, on page 38 of 
the BEE JOURNAL, gives new light on 
this subject, and is just what we 
needed. As Mr. Newman remarks, 
they are all Syrian bees, yet that does 
not hinder there being a difference in 
the bees south of the mountains, from 
those on the north. If there isa dif- 
ference, we should know it, and who 
is as well qualified to draw the line as 
Mr. Benton? If we know the bees 
south of the mountain as Holy Land, 
and those north as Syrians, then we 
know what we are buying. If we call 
them all Syrians, we know not what 
we buy until we test them. 

I have a few colonies of Syrian bees, 


| and I think they have more good qual- 


ities and less bad ones than any bees I 
have handled. They can be handled 
more easily than the Italians, and one 


| is not as liable to be stung with them 


as with the Italians. They are more 
easily brushed from the comb and fly 
about less than any bees I have 
worked with. They gather a surplus 
of honey and keep strong longer at the 
close of the honey harvest than any 
bees I have, andif any of the bees 
have not honey enough to winter on, 
the Syrians are the first I call on for 
help. 

I have crossed a few Syrian queens 
with Italian drones, and a few with 
the brown German drones, and will 


| test them this year, and still cross the 


| “on. L. R. JACKSON, 
| Urmeyville, Ind., Feb. 26, 1884. 


g@ The Western Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will meet at Independence, 
Mo., Thursday, April 24, 1884. 

C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 

g@ The sixth annual convention of 
Texas bee-keepers will be held at the 
‘** Bee Garden” of Judge W. H. An- 
drews at McKinney, Collin Co., Tex., 
on April 24 and 25, 1884. <A larger 
number of leading bee masters than 
ever assembled ona similar occasion 
in the South, is anticipated. 

Wm. R. HOowARD, Sec. 

Kingston, Tex., Jan. 16, 1884. 


¢@ The Lorain County Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association, will meet at Elyria, 
O., Wednesday, April 9, 1884. 
QO. J. TERRELL, Sec. 
North Ridgeville, O. 








t@ We intend to organize a bee- 
keepers’ association for Southern In- 
diana on March 20, 1884, to meet at 
the Merchants and Manufacturers’ 
Club Rooms, Madison, Ind., at 9:30 a. 
m. Kentucky bee-keepers are invited 
to participate. 1. C. WHITE. 


@ The fourth semi-annual meet- 
ing of the Western bee-keepers will 
be held at Independence, Mo., April 
24 and 25,1884. This will be the most 
interesting convention of bee-keepers 
ever held in the West. The associa- 
tion numbers among its members 
some of the most successful bee-keep- 
ers in the country, and many outside 
the association, from abroad, will be 
here to take partin the discussions. 
Let each one come prepared to take 
part in the discussions, and bring 
something to exhibit. The program- 
me, when completed, will comprise 
all the interesting subjects of the day. 
The committee appointed at our last 
meeting on ** marketing honey,” will 
report the first day, and it will be of 
great interest, for the committee 
is composed of thorough men who 
have given the subject a large amount 
of attention since our last meeting. 
Jerome Twichell, of Kansas City, has 
kindly consented to address the con- 
vention on the subject of “ Preparing 
honey for market.” 

C. M. CRANDALL, Sec. 
Independence. Mo. 
H. ScovEtt, Pres. Columbus, Kans. 
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ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Excessive Swarming. 


In the spring of 1883 [ bought 2 col- 
onies of black bees. When swarming 
time came I found that I had my 
hands full of business. I knew just 
enough about bees to know how to get 
a swarm into a. hive, but one colony 
seemed to have the swarming fever, 
for it swarmed six times in the month 
of June (three times in one week), and 
twice in one day. Now, where there 
is such an effect, there must be a 
cause. What is it ? 

J. A. KING. 

Rochester, Minnesota. 


ANSWER.—Such excessive swarm- 
ing usually happens under the follow- 
ing conditions: 
very strong. 2. A part of its prime 
swarm returns to the parent colony. 
3. The same thing takes place with 
some of its second swarms. 4. The 
second swarms are not large. 5. Often 
aswarm comes along, or from some 
other hive in the apiary, and, un- 
noticed, enters the old colony. We 


know of no cause which can produce | 
That one bushel | 


the following effect: 
of bees can be divided into’ six parts, 


and each part will contain a bushel | 


and a half of bees. Ez nihilo nihil fit. 


A Curious Freak of Bees. 


One colony swarmed out on Nov. 6, 
and settled in two clusters near each 
other. 
find the queen, not thinking that there 
were two. As they crawled back and 
forth from each cluster, I saw they 
had balled a queen. I threw the bail 


into some water near by; when re- | 


leased [ caged the queen, intending to 
clip her wings and put her back, as 
they had plenty of honey. I 
swarming box, in which to gather the 
bees, when I discovered that they had 
another queen balled. I released her 
in the same way, but they had wound- 
ed her so that she soon died. I then 
opener the bees, looking all the time 
or another queen, but I found none. 
I put them back where they came 
from, with a caged queen over the 
cluster or centre of the hive, and 
spread a piece of carpet over them. 
In three days I opened the cage 
gently, let her come out, and the bees 
met ber, and seemed satisfied. After 
awhile more came around, and one 


seized her and they commenced to} 


fight her. I caged her again with 
some bees still holding her. I smoked 
them till they released her, and left 
her in a cage for seven days. Then 
let her out gently, on the top of the 
frames ; she started down, when some 
unfriendly bees met her and seized 
her, and | caged heragain. I looked 
them over three times for another 

ueen, but found none. I then moved 
the hive away and put another in its 
place. 


1. The old colony is! 


I was looking them over, to} 


ot my | 


I then brushed the bees all off 


in the hive, and put frames in the new 
| hive, on the oldstand. I looked them 
over carefully, let them fly back to 
| the other hive, but I found no queen. 
1t was a warm day,and [ let them 
take their time to return. I had lib- 
erated the queen in the new hive. 
When the bees had nearly all gone to 
their new home, I looked in, to see if 
the queen was received or not. To 
my utter surprise, I found her again 
balled. I released and caged her ; as 
she did not appear hurtin any way, 
may it not be a friendly balling, to 
keep her out of danger’s way. Did 
|Mr. Heddon tell us why she was 
balled ? G. W. ASHBY. 
Valley Station, Ky. 


ANSWER.—Your case acts like the 
clustering of bees from different colo- 
nies, when some bees are antagouistic 
to every queen in the cluster, even if 
there be a dozen. It is seldom that 
they hold their malice so long a time. 
I do not think the * ballers”’ had any 
feelings of friendship toward the 
balled queen. She was, in my opin- 
ion, all the time balled by hating bees 
of no relation. 


Lime to Prevent Dampness. 

Hlas dampness in hives ever been 
prevented by the use of fresh-burnt 
lime being stored in the bee cellar? 
As it absorbs ‘water from the atmos- 
here, would it not also from the 
1ives ? or would the resulting gases 
prove deterious to the bees ? 

S. Rurus MASon. 

Purple Cane, Neb., Feb. 25, 1884. 


ANSWER.—Lime has been used in 
repositories for bees, both in and out 
of the hives, but it has not yet come 
| into general use, nor do I think it ever 
'will. Itis by no means settled, that 
| dampness has much to do with the loss 
| of bees in winter. You will find, how- 
ever, that repositories are much drier 
than out-door air during the winter, 
even where streams of water pass 
through them. 


Lifeless Bees. 

There are only two apiaries of Ital- 
ian bees in this section of Pennsylva- 
|nia (my own and a friend’s),and we 
have Italianized ours since June 15, 
18838. My own only averages 10 lbs. 
of comb honey per colony. ‘The spring 
opened cold and rainy, and I trans- 
ferred mine from box hives to frames: 
and gave them Italian queens, so they 
have not had achance, but I will state 
that after all, that one of my colonies 
gave me over 30 lbs. of comb honey, 
but none of my colonies stored any 
surplus after Aug. 1; it was so dry 
after that until frost killed all the 
flowers. The buckwheat and fall 
flowers yielded but little honey. A 
neighbor of mine stated he has had an 
average of 50 lbs. to the colony; a 
good yield for the season, but I think 
the average for this section will not 
run over 15 lbs, per colony. 
are all tucked up for winter in forest 
leaves, and I hope, next year, to re- 
port a better yield, as I shall use one 








year. I purchased my queens from D. 
A. Pike; they are very prolific queens, 
and the bees are good honey gather- 
ers. I havea strong colony of bees, 
and they are well tucked up for win- 
ter. Wehad on Nov. 14 to 16 cold 
weather for the time of year, the mer- 
cury went down to 14° above zero}; and, 
on looking on the foreboard of this 
hive, I saw several bees apparently 
dead. After being brought in a warm 
room, I found they came to life, so 
that lead me to think something was 
wrong, so I made an examination next 
day (it being a little warm), and I 
found the bottom-board covered with 
bees, not dead, but just able to crawl 
about, also, all through the hive it 
seems as if they had no life in them, 
but after they were warmed up in the 
sun they seemed to be all right, only 
they, or some of them, would craw] 
out and fall on the ground, and the 
other bees would pull some out, in 
the same condition. For 2 or 3 days, 
the weather being warm, I found they 
had plenty of good sealed honey with- 
in easy access at any time, and plenty 
of bees for the space they oecupy, but 
I cannot account for this lifeless con- 
dition at the time mentioned. I found 
a little moisture in the hive; they 
had a honey-board over them, witha 
thick pad over that, with a packing 
of leaves over that. Please tell me 
the cause of this condition, and 
dwindling so early in the season. 
Fallsington, Pa. J 


U- 4s 


ANSWER.—I can give no solution to 
the above case, except that possibly 
there might be some poisonous or 
stupefying honey in the hive. It is 
entirely unlike any thing I have ever 
seen. 





Spring Management. 


Bees brought in pollen on the 13th, 
but since that, it has been raining, or 
cloudy and cool, nearly every day ; but 
to-day it promises to be clear and 
pleasant, and already they are begin- 
ning to fly at8 a.m. Last season was 
a failure in the honey crop here. 
From 100 colonies, spring count, I only 
got about 1,500 Ibs. of comb honey. 
Increased to 155, and put into winter 
quarters 152 (on summer stands); lost 
2, leaving now 150 in fine condition. 
If spring dwindling should not be too 
| bad, they will be strong at the open- 
ling of spring. I desire to use one- 
pound sections this year. My hives 
|are Langstroth 2-story ; would it be 
| best to leave off the honey board when 
| the one one-pound sections are used ? 
| Will the use of these secticns prevent 
| swarming, if put on in time ? 

Kenton, Tenn. J. W. HOWELL. 


ANSWER.—It would depend entirely 
upon the style of the honey board you 
luse. If itis like our skeleton honey 
| board, by all means we should leave it 
jon. If of the style of the old Langs- 
| troth, we should be sure to take it off. 
| Plenty of comb-surplus-room has a 





My hives | tendency to preventswarming. Plenty 


| of extracting-surplus-room (that is, 
|}empty combs), exerts a still greater 
tendency; but in some localities in 


and two pound sections instead of two | certain seasons, bees will swarm ex- 
and five pound boxes, as I used last! cessively for all of these. 
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Double-Walled Hives, etc. 


A friend asks privately for an an- 
swer through this department in re- 
gard tomy opinion of double-walled 
1ives for protecting the bees against 
heat in the summer. In thisI agree 
with Mr. Cheeney in the BEE JouR- 
NAL of Dec. 19, 1883, page 659, and not 
with J. E. Pond, as contained on page 
154, present volume. If the sun was 
allowed to strike a hive during the 
heat of summer, the double-wall 
would have a tendency to equalize the 
heat between night and day, but 
where hives are shaded, as all should 
be, the thinest wall hive is cooler than 
any double-wall. No matter what 
may be the outside temperature, the 
presence of animal life will raise that 
temperature if it can exist within it. 
Mr. Cheeney is also correct in saying 
that ‘‘ the dead air space will contain 
a higher temperature than the air 
outside,’ if shaded. Mr. Pond says 
scientific men tell us that‘ dead air 
is an almost perfect non-conductor of 
heat and cold.” True scientists never 
speak in this manner. There is, -no 
such thing as cold. We mean only a 
condition indicating the absence of 
heat; hence, nothing is a conductor 
or non-conductor of cold. If bees 
were in a hive that was a perfect con- 
ductor of their heat, and admitted of 
no circulation of their heat outward, 
the combs would soon melt down, 
lace the hive where you might. 
Vhen the outside temperature is 
cooler than that needed by the bees, 
the non-conducting wall is good for 
them the same as before, it preserves 
their heat, raising the temperature. 

Another inquirer asksif foul brood 
would be propagated by the introduc- 
tion of queens from foul-broody colo- 
nies? As Ihave before said, [ have 
no experience with foul brood, but I 
think if the accompanying workers 
and cage were burned or buried, and 
the queen introduced in a cage in 
which she was kept for a few hours, 
until the honey in her stomach was 
all digested, that no foul brood would 
be disseminated. Whether I am cor- 
rect or not, I would urge upon all, the 
expediency of this practice in these 
days of the alarming spread of foul 
brood. I will reply to Bro. Pond’s 
article on page 149, as soon as time 
and space will permit. 








Sos 
S585 : 


Bees all right . 


The winter has been very cold here. 
The mercury having been as low as 
30° below zero a good many times, 
and was this morning, Feb. 29. My 
bees have been buried under the snow 
all winter, packed in sawdust. I ex- 
amined lately, and found them all 
right yet. I ‘hope for an early spring, 
but every thing bids fair for plenty of 
cold weather yet. I have just received 
a Heddon hive for comb and extracted 
honey, and 1 think it is the easiest 
hive to manipulate that I have yet 








seen, and the sections are the nicest 
[ever saw, nearly as white as snow. 
I think any person having one colony | 
of bees ought to take the Weekly BEE 
JOURNAL; it will pay them twice over | 
in the extra amount of honey that they 
would get, by following its teachings. 

G. L. PRAY. 
Feb. 29, 1884. 


Straw Bee Hive. 


EDITOR OF BEE JOURNAL.—I send 
to the museum one.of my square straw 
bee hives for Langstroth frames ; they 
can be made for any frame that is in 
use. The walls of the hive can be 
made of any thickness desired. You 
were right when you said, “ prepare 
your bees for a cold winter, and if it 
is Warm it will not harm them.”’ Mine 
are safe so far, by your advice. 

A. HOKE. 

Union City, Ind., Feb. 29, 1884. 


Petoskey, Mich., 


[The hive is placed in our museum. 
It is made of straw tied with wire; 
the straw walls are on the four sides of 
the brood chamber; the bottom and 
cap being like a regular Langstroth 
hive. The end walls of straw have 
rabbets cut out for the ends of the 
frames to rest on—the straws standing 
“up and down ’”’on their ends. Our 
advice in “‘ preparing the bees for a 
cold winter,” if left on the summer 
stands, was *‘ good and timely,” and 
such should always be done; if it| 
proves to be a warm winter, there is 
no harm done, and if it should be a) 
cold one, they are ready for it.—ED.] 


Temperature of Bee Cellars. 


Will Mr. H.S. Hartman please de- | 
scribe through the BEE JOURNAL, 
how he raises the temperature in his 
bee cellar from 45° to 50°, as mentioned 
on page 124? A BEE-KEEPER. 

Burgessville, Ont., Feb. 28, 1884. 


Drones from Worker Eggs. 


In reply to an editorial note on 

‘* Drones from worker larve,”’ Oct. 31, 
1883, I would say that after removin 
all eggs and brood from a colony anc 
giving them a small piece of comb 
containing eggs only for ee rear- 
ing, I, in due time, found not only | 
queen cells but drone and worker cells | 
also, but asI did not see them again 
after the queens hatched, I could not 
say what hatched from them. I also 
had another case, similar to the 
above, where I had placed a strip of 
comb containing eggs between top- 
bars of frames of a queen-re aring col- 
ony ; they were nearly all yn ge over 
as drones, but, as in the first case, I 
did not watch the result. I will, how- 
ever, another season, try the experi- 
ment of rearing drones from worker 
eggs, if itcan be done. We are now 
having the coldest weather of the 
season, it being 30° below zero at 6 
o'clock this morning. What the re- 
sult will be to our pets (the bees) none 
dare conjecture. S.J. YOUNGMAN. | 

Cato, Mich., Feb. 29, 1884. 


| 
| 


| not know. 


Planting Sener Trees. 


I began bee-keeping in 1880, know- 
ing but little about it. I haye met 
with many losses, yet I am encour- 
aged to continue. I am a carpenter, 


|and make and use the Langstroth 
| hive, except one glass hive of my own 
make, which has proven to be the best 


for wintering and increase of bees. 
That colony sent off 4 large swarms 
last season ; the first on May 26; the 
other 3 within 12d: iys ; the first swarm 
sent off 2 swarms ; making an increase 
of 6 from 1, in one season. In 1882, I 
planted 2 rows of mignonette in my 
garden ; rows 3 feet apart; plants 14 
feetin rows. It made a perfect mat 
of flowers 6 feet wide, and for 6 weeks 
(not remembering about the dates) 
the bees worked on it continually from 
morning until night. The pollen is 
red like that of red clover. I think It 
a profitable plant for bees in this 
climate. This is a‘ blue grass” and 
‘* white clover” region. Some linden; 
and after these are gone, there are but 
few honey plants here in this section. 

1. Would it be advisable for a mid- 
dle aged man to set out 50 or 60 young 
linden trees this spring, as the older 
trees are getting scarce? The young 
trees can be had without cost, except 
time and labor, from thickets that are 
being cleared up. Five miles south of 
me there are none. I have only one 
grown linden tree on my place; afew 
more near by,and you cannot pass 
without noticing the swarms of bees 


at work on them, while in full bloom. 


Where can teasel seed be bought, 
ae at what price? They could not 


be obtained in Louisville in any seed 


store, in 1882. 

3. Would teasel be a profitable 
horney plant in this climate, clay 
ground, lime stone country. 

Todd’s Point, Ky. J. M. Prarr. 

All things considered, we think 
it would pay you to set out the 
young lindens. In this climate we 
have nothing better as a shade tree. 
2. Probably N. N. Betsinger, Mar- 
cellus, N. Y.,cansupply it. 3. Wedo 
Ask Mr. Betsinger.—Eb.] 


Poorest Honey Crop in Ten Years. 


Since —_ 15 there has been no 
honey for the bees to. gather; even 


ithe buckwheat yielded none in con- 


sequenceof drouth. The white clover 
was excellent while it wasin bloom, 
which I should have taken advantage 
of, by means of an extractor. The 
honey crop of last year was almost a 
total. failure; 22 bee-keepers around 
here, with over 200 colonies of bees, 
report less than 2,000 lbs. in all. 
Rolla. Mo. Wa. Ropson. 


Good Beginning. 


In 1882 a stray swarm came to me, 


andina few days another came. I 


hived them and got a third one out of 
a tree. I wintered the three in the 
cellar, and in the spring transferred 
them to chaff hives. I now have 11 
colonies in good condition. 
JoHN Hoop. 
Iron Hill, lowa, Feb. 28, 1884. 
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Bees Gathering Honey. 


On Feb. 1 my bees commenced to 
bring in honey from the soft maples 
and elms, of which there are many 
here. My bees wintered without loss, 
except 2 or 3 that wererobbed. I got 
a good crop last year. From 97 colo- 
nies in the spring, I got about 20,000 
Ibs. (600 Ibs. in the comb, the rest ex- 
tracted), and they increased to 160 
good colonies. I like natural swarm- 
ing for increase, but increase as little 
as possible when honey is my object. 


Many are engaging in the bee busi- | 


ness here, who expect to make it a 
specality, and they are going at it ina 
way to make it a success. hanks to 
the indefatigably efforts of Dr. O. M. 


Blanton, of Greenville, Miss., for | 
much practical instruction and ad- 
vice. We are all overflowed here, and 


our bees are on scaffolds, ete. It will 

be some time before we can overhaul 

our bees. 
come out before long. 

W. G. MCLENDON. 

Lake Village, Ark., Feb. 27, 1884. 


Given Foundation. 


Please give me through the BEE 


JOURNAL the address of some one in 
our State that I can get to make wax 
into Given foundation. 
GEO. BROWN. 
Conesus Centre, N. Y., March 2,1884. 


[We do not know; if there is any 


one doing so, they will probably adver- 
tise in the BEE JOURNAL soon.—ED.] | 


Foundation with High Side Walls. 


We send you some samples of the 
deepest foundation we have seen yet. 
It is made ona mill from J. Vander- | 
It is three- 
tixteenths of an inch thick, and goes 
Such foundation 
evidently will not need any wiring; 4 
sheets of it equal in depth 5 sheets of 


vort, of Laceyville, Pa. 


4 feet to the pound. 


Dunham. CHAS. DADANT & SON. 
Hamilton, Ill., March 4, 1884. 


[It is well-made, and the cells are 
deep enough to satisfy any one.—ED.] 





Two Queens in a Hive. 


Five days ago Mr. Bryan, an apiar- | 
ist from Nashville, Tenn., spent a 
half day with me among the bees. 
We found allin fine condition with 

In ony hive 
of brood and 
two fine-looking queens on frames 
We divided 
the colony, and to-day I examined 
them, and almost every empty cell 
contained an egg, showing both to be 
prolific. There are no drones in the 
country, and, of course, they wintered 


brood hatching rapidly. 
we found a great dea 


that were close together. 


together. J. M. KILLOUGH. 
San Marcos, Texas, Feb. 28, 1884. 


Bees Getting Uneasy. 
It is 22 


house, but are healthy otherwise. 
é _ C, THEILMANN. 
Theilmann, Minn., March 4, 1884. 


I expect to see swarms | 


: below zero this morning, | 
with over 2 feet of snow on a level. 
Bees are getting uneasy in the bee 


| Winter Still with us. 


| Bees are much weakened by the 
| winter, and are dwindling some, los- 
|ing heavily. If it remains cold much 
longer, at least half the bees will be 
lost. Bees flew too late, shortening 
|the lives of the old bees, and there 
were no young ones to take their place. 
Some have died from starvation, not 
being able to leave the cluster to 
reach their stores. Some were short 
of stores, especially lateswarms. The 
fall season was very dry here. 
W. MASON. 
Fillmore, Ind., March 7, 1884. 


Bee-Sting Remedy. 


Tobacco wet and bound on, is the 
| best remedy with me, but the sting 
\should be removed as soon as re- 
| ceived, cutting it off with a pocket 
| knife, when it will be lifted out, and 
| very little or no swelling will occur. 
F. M. CHENEY. 
Sutton, N. H., March 3, 1884. 


| Bees Wintered on Summer Stands. 


I put into winter quarters, on the 
summer stands, 200 colonies, all in 
good condition except 4 late swarms, 
which had very little honey. I did 
not think it would pay to feed up for 
| Winter; so they died, and I was not 
disappointed. I always winter my 
bees on the summer stands, and I 
never lost over 10 colonies out of 200, 
| when they were in good condition in 
the fall. I close the front entrance to 
about 3 inches, leave the honey boards 
|on, open a few holes on top, spread 
over a cloth so that the dampness can 
pass off, and never have any trouble 
| with dysentery in my bees. Beeshave 
been flying a little this month, and 
gathering some pollen from the 
maples. I will feed about 12 bushels 
| of rye as soon as it gets warm enough. 

H. P. DEAHL. 

serryville, Va., March 4, 1884, 


Thermometers. 


Will Mr. John Phin, of Cedar Brae, 
N. J., please answer the following 
| questions through the BEE JOURNAL: 
| 1. Does extreme heat or cold cause 
the mercury or spirit thermometers to 
incorrectly register degrees of tem- 
perature ? 

2. Will a thermometer that regis- 
ters incorrectly by the ice test, run 
uniformly up and down the scale the 
| same number of degrees that it varies? 

3. Willan old tested thermometer, 
say ten years old, mark the degrees as 
perfectly as a newly tested one ? 

4. Which, in your opinion, is the 
most perfect, spirit or mercury ther- 
mometers ? Mrs. R. E. KNApp. 
| Kane City, Pa., March 4, 1884. 


[Will Prof. Phin kindly reply to 
these inquiries ?—Ep.] 


g@ We have a few photographs 
(cabinet size) just taken, of the Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth, which we can send 
| to those desiring them for 50 cts. each, 
postage prepaid. 








Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., March 10, 1884, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


CINCINNATI. 

HONE Y—There is no change to note in the hon- 
ey market. No changein the price of extracted 
~~ but there is an improvement in the de- 
mand. Comb honey is in large supply, and the best 
in 1 Ib. sections brings no more than iéc. a lb. from 
store. Extracted, 7@10c. 

BEESW AX— Fair demand, and arrivals are fair. 
It brings 28@ 32c. on arrival. 

CHAS. F. MUTH. 


NEW YORK. 


HONE Y—White clover and basswood in | and 2 
Ib. sections, 17@18c. Dark and second quality, 
15¢.; extracted white clover in kegs and bar- 
rels, 9@ 1c. 

BEESW AX—Prime yellow, 34@35c. 

HK. & F.B THURBER & Co. 


CHICAGO, 


HONE Y—Goes off slowly, and prices are lower on 
sections that are imperfectly filled. The demand 
seems to be chiefly for lots that are fancy in ap- 


pearance, and in every way perfect sales are made 


of 1 Ib. sections at 15@20c.; 144@2 Ib. sections, 14@ 
18¢c.; dark and mixed in color, very slow, at about 
12@13c. Extracted honey steady, but limited de- 
manti; pricestange from 7@10c. per Ib. 
BEESW AX—Scarce, at 28@35c., according to 
color and cleanliness. 
R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 

HONE Y—This market is now rather quiet, and 
fairly well supplied with comb honey in al! shapes. 
Prices are a little off, only the choicest white comb 
either 1 or 2 Ib. sections bringing isc. Last week’s 
report made me say, | Ib. sections bring “us” more 
than 2 1b. It should have read, | lb. sections bring 
“no” more than2ib. Extracted in fair demand 
for fall products at 8@8¢c; white at 949}c. 

CES W AX—None in this market. 
JEROME TWICHELL, 514 Walnut Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 

HONEY—Not much choice honey offering, but 
there is an accumulation of off-lots, which are slow 
of sale. Prices here are too high to admit of ex- 
ports to other markets. The outlook for the coming 
crop is very good. White to extra white comb, 15 
@18e; dark to good, 10@13c; extracted, choice to 
extra white, 7@8c; dark and candied, 5@- - 

BEESW AX— Wholesale, 274@30c. 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIS. 

HONE Y—Plentiful and dull. Comb 12@16c, and 
strained and extracted 6@8c per |b. Top rates for 
fancy small puckages. - 

BEES W AX—Firm at 33@33c. for choice. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Cu., 104 N. 3d Street, 
CLEVELAND. 


HONE Y—The honey market has been dul! with 
us during the month of January, but the past week 
it has been better, so that stocks are again re- 
duced. Choice white 1 |b. in good order, sold at 18 
cts.; the same quality when broken sold at 16c.; 2 
Ib. best white, 16@i7c.; second quality, no sale. 
Extracted as usual, not atall wanted in our market. 

BEESWAX-—In great demand, but no supply; 
nominally 3vc. per Ib. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON. 
HONEY.—Demand light.’ 1 Ib. sections comb 


honey, 1®@2c.; 2 Ib. 16@18c. Extracted, 9@1 1c. 

BEESWAX —35¢. 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 
é a 

> The first edition of the ‘*S Apiary 
Register ’ having been exhausted, we 
have just issueda new edition, ele- 
gantly bound in Russia leather, with 
a large worker bee and ‘“‘ Apiary Reg- 
ister”? in gold on the side. It forms 
notonly a Register of both Queens 
apd Colonies, but has also an Ac- 
count Book at the back, in which to 
keep arecord of all the receipts and 
expenditures of the apiary, which will 
be found exceedingly valuable. We 
have also reduced the prices, as will 








be seen on another page. 
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Special Dotices. | 
| 


Examine the Date following your | 
name on the wrapper label of this 


GETTING UP CLUBS. | Honey as Food and Medicine. 





To increase the number of readers| A pamphlet of 16 pages giving 


| of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will | Recipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds 
aid progressive bee-culture and help | of cookingin which honey is used,and 


paper; it indicates the end of the| elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, | healthful and pleasant beverages. 


month to which you have paid your| offer the following premiums for 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. | getting up clubs: 


For safety, when sending money to 


We have put the price still lower, 
to encourage bee-keepers to scatter 
them far and wide. Single copy 5 


| 
i S y While no subscription to the BEE, cents, postpaid; per dozen cents : 
this office get either a post office or ex- | JouRNAL will be taken for less than | Cer hundred, $9.80. BOO wilt be cent 
ress money order, a bank draft on| the regular advertised prices (viz.: 


New York or Chicago, or register the | 


letter. Postage stamps of any kind 





Weekly, $2.00; Monthly, $1.00),—any | $15.00 


one getting up a club of two copies,| we will print, if desired, on th 
may be sent for amounts less than one | or more. ma Pee | ~~ “ 


postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
J On orders of 100 or more, 


select from ‘* Our Book * “Pp ” 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a| Lisr ” ave | cover-page, ‘Presented by,” etc., 


discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. | the amount of 15 cents for every dollar 
American Express money orders for | they send direct to this office, to pay them 


$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. 


We wish to impress upon every one 
the necessity of being very specific, 
and carefully tostate what they desire 
for the money sent. Also, if they live 
near one post office, and get their mail 
at another, be sure to give us the ad- 
dress we already have on our books. 


g@ When writing to this office on 
business, our correspondents should 
not write anything for publication on 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can 
be torn apart without interfering with 
either portion of the letter. The edi- 


torial and business departments are P 


separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
They may both be sent in one envelope 
but on separate pieces of paper. 


g& It must be understood that, 
should an advertiser desire to cancel 
an unexpired contract, he can do so 
only by paying regular rates for the 
number of insertions his advertise- 





ing therein named, to| (giving the name and address of the 
e-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 


for the trouble of getting up the club ; | and expense—enabling him to dispose 
and these books will besent, postpaid, | of his p oy rye ~ 


to any address desired. 


oney at home, at a good profit. 
For a club of 3 Weekly or 6 Monthly «@ To give away a copy of “ Honey 


| and $6.00, we will make an additional | #8 Food and Medicine ” to every one who 


present of a Pocket Dictionary, bound | buys a package of honey, will sell almost 
in cloth, containing 320 pages. any quantity of it. 

For a club of 5 Weekly or 10 
Monthly,(or a mixed club of both,) a . 
with $10, we will,in addition tothe| @& Dzierzon’s new work entitled 
. per cent, — p cory of the|‘‘ Rational Bee-Keeping,” we now 

MERICAN “POPULAR” DICTIONARY, | « . . . , a 
comprising every word in the English aus with the BER JOU paca set fol 
writing; it contains 32,000 words and | the book, bound in cloth, for $3, or in 

ya tee ppp _ ~ pages, | paper covers for $2.75. The Monthly 
it is nicely bound in cloth, and will be “i ae 
sent by mail, postpaid, to any address BEE JOURNAL and the book, $1 less 
desired. than the above prices. Itis an im- 

For a club of $20, for 10 Weeklies. or | Ported book, printed in the English 
an equivalent in Monthlies, we will language, and the price of the book is 
oes. besides the 15 per cent. in | $1.50 bound in paper covers, or $2.00 

ooks, a tested Italian queen, by mail. when bound in cloth 
postpaid. ¥ 

Subscriptions for twoor more years 


for one person, will count the same| Emerson Binders— made especially 
as each year for a different person. for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 


a 








—_. —~- 





ment has had. For a club of 100 Weekly (or its 


&@ All money orders from foreign | ¢@¥ivalent in Monthlies), with $200, 
countries, should be made payable at| We Will send_a Magnificent Organ 
Chicago, as the ‘* Madison Street Sta- | Worth $150. See description on page 
tion” is not an International office. | 614 of the Weekly for Nov. 28, 1883. 

@ In reply to many correspondents | nee 
let us say that we take any kindof; Apiary Register—New Edition. 
postage stamps at their face value— | ~ 
including the 3 cent ones. Silver} 
should never be sent by mail, as it en- | ty 
dangers the loss of the letter either | 
by thieves, or else breaks through the 
envelope and is lost in that way. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
eir work in the apiary, should get a 


| prices will hereafter be as follows : 


im 


gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, rts for 75 cents, for 
the eee & or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 
to Canada. 





-_——_ + 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 





‘copy and commence to use it. The| instructions on the exhibition of bees 


and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
| new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


. | f ies (120 pages)...... 1 Oo 
; @& We carefully —_ the nae | — — 50 sn . 95 | ~~ 
JOURNAL to every subscriber, but) « « : a ' , 
should any be lost in the mails we will | S00 GERERESO (SEP PRET. «++ 1 50| Sample Copies of theAMERICAN BEE 


before al 


7 send another, if. notified; The larger ones can be used for | gon. 
the edition is exhausted. | few colonies, give room for an increase 


- . + =e + — _ 


of numbers, and still keep the record 


Subscription Credits.—We do not) fore the most desirable ones. 
acknowledge receipt of each subscrip- | 


tion by letter. The label on your | 





a 


JOURNAL Will be sent free toe any per- 
Any one intending to get upa 
club can have sample copies sent to 
the persons they desire to interview, 


| all together in one book, and are there- | py sending the names to this office. 


-_-—— + «+ — 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity.— We have 


paper, or on the wrapper, shows the| gg Do not let your numbers of the| issued a new pamphlet giving our 

date to which your subscription is| Bex JouRNAL for 1884 be lost. The| yiews on this important subject, with 

paid. When you send us money, if| best way to preserve them is to pro- suggestions what to plant, and when 
an 


the proper credit is not given you, | sure a binder and put themin. They 


within tv-o weeks thereafter, on your | are very valuable for reference. 
label, notify us by postal card. Do 
not wait for months or years, and 





——-_- 


then claim a mistake. The subscrip-| §@ Constitutions and By-Laws for = eta ee 


how. It is illustrated with 26 en- 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to. 
any address for ten cents. 





tion is paid to the end of the month | local Associations $2.00 per 100. The| Advertisements intended forthe Bez. 
indicated on the wrapper-label. This | name of the Association printed in the | JOURNAL must reach this office by 





gives a continual statement of account. | blanks for 50 cents extra 





Saturday of the previous week. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


1884. Time and place of Meeting. 
March 20.—Southern Indiana, at piacce, Ind. 
H. C. White, Sec. 


Mar. 29.—Union Asvostation, at Dexter, lowa. 
‘. Darby, Sec., Dexter, lowa. 


April 9.—Ass’n of Central rh. at Bloomington. 
. B. Lawrence, Sec. 


April 9. er Co., at Elyria, € 
». J. Terrell Sec., North Ridgeville, O. 


April 10.—Mahoning Valley, at Hewton Falis, O. 
. W. Turner, Sec. 


April 18.—lowa Central, at Winegrast, lowa. 
. Pryor, Sec. 


April 22.—Des Moines Co., at Middleton, Iowa. 
John Nau, Sec. 

April 24, 25.—Western, at indevesdonee, Mo. 
. M. Crandall, Sec. 


April 24, 25.—Texas State, at Mokinnsy. 
. R. Howard, Sec. 


May 3.— Progressive, at Bedford, O. 
J. R. Reed, Sec. 


May 26.—Wil! County, at eae | mM 
. P. Nelson, Sec. 


Oct. 11, 12.—Northern Mich., at Alma, Mich. 
F. A. Paimer, Sec., McBride, Mich. 


Oct.215, 16. —Herthwesters, yo hicago, Lil. 
. Z. Hutchinson, Sec. 


Dec. 10, 11. on eX, State, at Lansing 
. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


(2 In order to have this table complete, Secre- | 


taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


MISSING, 


From Kenner, La., Fred S. Carrier, who was in 
the employ of E. T. Flanagan at that place, 16 
miles from New Orleans. He left indications of 
mental derangement, and it is believed that he has 
either perished, or is wandering among strangers. 
He was one of Mr. Heddon’s last year’s students— 
a bright young man, of then sound mind; about 5 
feet 8 inches in height, rather slender built, weight 
about 140, smooth face, nervous sanguine temper- 
ament, eyes bluish gray, hair durk brown. A little 
eculiarity in his walk was a hitchin the steps, as 
f there was a stiffness across the sma!! of the back, 
though he was strong and well, with nosuch weak 
ness. He was well versed, and very enthusiastic 
regarding bee-culture. Will any persOn who may 
think they have any clue to the whereabouts of 
the above described person, please report the same 
to James Heddon, or EB. T. F lanagan, Kenner, Lat ? 








T ASSWOUD, MAPLE AND ELM TREES, 2 » ft. 
and under, $2 per 100; 2 to 6 ft., $6 per 100; 6 to 
10 ft., 10c. each. N. E. DUANE, Pipestone, Mich. 
11 Dtf és: 
ANTED-—A mechanic to assist in apiculture, 
Wages according to knowledge of both in- 
dustries. Reference exchanged. Call at = ot 
fice, or address R. J. 7 meres La 
Chicot Co. Ark. March 3, 1884. Ant. 


7TALI IAN QUEENS, DADANT FOUN- 
dation, and Supplies.—lIt will pay re’ to 
cone ae ircular. E. F. SMITH, Smyrna, 


SEED CORN! 


For ENSILAGE or GREEN Fodder. 

15 ft. high. 40 to GOtons per acre not 
unusual. Stock eat stalks and all, clean, Sampleand 
price by mail. Dairy zoods. Instantaneous Cream 
Separator. BURRELL &WHITMAN, Little Falls,N Y. 


SS ENGRAVINGS 


THE HORSE, 


BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. | 








A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, | 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving Pall the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 


Price 25 cents.—Sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


lic. 


seed w 


my 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Seed Grower, Marblehead, Mass. 





















My Vegetable and Flower Seed Catalogue for 
1884, the result of thirty years’ experience us~ « 
Seed Grower, will be sent free to all who apply. 
All my Seed is warranted to be fresh and true to 
name, so far that should it prove otherwise,! agre: 
te refill orders gratis. My collection of vegetabic 
Seed, one of the most extensive to be found in any 


American Catalogue, is a large port of it of my 
own growing. As the origina 

| og Beet, Burbank Potatoes, Marblehead 
Early © 


In the 
found my best advertisement.g 





BINGHAM SMOKERS. 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANU FACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including THE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 

Send for my 32-page I)lustrated 
Catalogue of Bee-Keepers’ Sup- 
plies of every description. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, | 
923 W. Madison, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fs 4 


ecrne VOLTAIC BELT and Scher EL ECTRIC 
E APPLIANCES are sent on 380 Days’ Trial TO 
MEN ONLY, YOUNG OR OJ D, who are suffer- 
ing from Nervous Desi Lost VITALITY, 
WASTING WEAKNESSES, and all those diseases of a 














PERSONAL NATURE, resulting from ABUSEs and 
OTHER Causes. Speedy relief and complete 
restoration to HEALTH, VicoR and ManHoop 
GUARANTEED. Send at once for Illustrated 
Pamphlet free. Address 


VOLTAIC BELT CO., Marshall, Mich, 
_6Dly 


» for the working class. Send 10 cents 
for postage, and we will mail you free, 
a royal, valuable box of sample goods 
that will put you in the way of making 
more money in a few days, than you 


ever thought poasible at any business. 
Capital not required. Wewil!l start you. You can 
work all the time or in spare time only. The work 
is universally adapted to both sexes, young and 





| old. You can easily earn from 50 cents to $5 ev ery 


| the trouble of writing us. 








evening. That all who want work may test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; to all 
who are not well satisfied, we will send $1 tu pay for 
Full particulars, direc- 
tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes will be made by 
those who give their whole timeto the work. Great 
success absolutely sure. Don’t delay. Start now. | 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland, Maine. 
_4Aly_ 


Dadant’sFoundation F actory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


--Vandervort Comb Fdn. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-l naw. 
32A Btt J. . VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


-KEEPERS, petoreoréerina your 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES, 


Send for our large Illustrated Cata- 
logue, sent free to any address. 


10A24t E. KRETCHMER, Coburg, Iowa. 


‘Italian Bees and Queens For Sale! 


Send 25 cents (one cent stamps) and get our Book 
on BEE-KEEPING. : enews “ 


Address E. P. BAKER, 
Box | Box 42, DES MOINES, IOWA. IOWA. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS | 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either | 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures | 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by | 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 

LIVEN & 


1ABtt sis HOOPESTON, ILL. 














| 10A8t 








Bees for Sale! 


One hundred Colonies in Langstroth’s Improved 
two-story Hives, made of good Poplar Lumber, 

pa‘nted,” 1( full frames each, in good condition. 
Will sell in quantities to suit purchasers. Hivesin 
order on cars. For further particulars apply to or 
address, 


J. W. HOWELL, yeah Tenn. 
ALLNEY’S 


11A2 


‘Drone Excluder, Queen & Drone Trap 


COMBINED 


Sample, by mail, 65c.; by express, 50c. In the flat, 
per dozen, including one made for mode! (13 in all) 
$3.00. Those who purchase by mail, can get one 
dozen in the flat by remitting $2.50 more. Drone 
Excluder without Trap, by mail, 30c.; by express, 
20¢.; in the flat, not leas than one dozen, 15c. each. 
Send for our 23d annual Circular and Price List of 
Queens and four races of Bees. 

Bee-Keepers’ Handy Book, 


bound in cloth, by 
mail, $1.00. 


HENRY ALLEY, 


9Atf WENHAM, Essex Co. MASS. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another c cume. 


1876. 1882. 


CROWN 








The best arranged HIVE for all purposes in 
existence. Took first premium at St. Louis Fair 
in 1882 and 1883 over all competitors. Descriptive 
Circular sent free to all on application. 

Address, ELVIN ARMSTRONG, 
Prop’r. of the Crown Bee Hive Factor She f ory. 
JERSEY VIL uk. 


wanted for The Lives of al! the 
Presidents of the UY. 8. The 
largest, handsomest best book 
ever sold for less than twice 
our price. The fastest selling 


book in America. Immense 
profits to agents. All intelligent people want it. 
Any one can become a successful agent. Terms 
free. HALLETT Book Co., Portiand, Maine. 
_4Aly 


For Bees, Queens, 


Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and a!! Apiar- 


| ian Implements, send for Circular to 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
1ABly_ Lock b box 995. . Belleville, St. Clair’ o., Ils. 
Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


ELECTROTYPES 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at 
25cents per vere inch—no single cut sold for less 
than 50c. OWwas G.N 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, ‘1m. 


introducer of 


‘orn, the Hubbard Squash, and «cores of 
other new V caqtablen, Linvite the patronage of the pub- 


ardens and on the farms of those who plant 





DISCREPANCY 
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All Bee-Keepers wanting 
will confer a favor by sending for my Price List (Price List 


HIVES OR SECTIONS of any kind, 


and in any eneutiie, 
Direct 


oy 


Free). 


CHAMPION BEE HIVE MANUFACTORY. 


Hewoomerstown, Tuscarawas Co. Ohio. 


A NEW HIVE. 


R. L. SHOEMAKER, Proprietor. 


STORY & CAMP, 


Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in 


PIANOS # ORGANS 


Decker Bros., 
Haines Bros., | 
Mathushek, 
Simpson & Co., 
Story & Camp. 


Be) civen.” Agents Wanted. Pett | 


given. 
Catalogues free to any address. 


Write for our prices before buying else- 
where. 





Estey, 
Story & Cam 


The largest exclusive a 
Piano and Organ house 
on the Continent. 


STORY & CAMP, 


188 & 190 State Street, 


CHICAGO. ST. LOUIS. 


"Pur ¢ alin Bees and somal’ 


For further information, send for Circular. 
_TAIy R Ic HMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 


EARLY CHOICE QUEENS 


TO BREED FROM, 
| Sm April 20th to June Ist. Prices spon appli- 
HENRY ALLE 
WENHAM, Essex Co. ‘MASS. 





HELLO! 


We are now ready to Book Orders for 


Bee-Keepers Supplies. 


WhitePoplar A 
Dovetailed Specialty. 


Everything fully up with the times, and 


At Lowest Figures! 


Send stamp for 32-page CatalogueandSamples. | OAS 3t 


APIARIAN SUPPLY CO., Palace Bee Hive 


7A6m WILTON JUNCTION, LOWA. 
And Bee-Keepers’ Supplies, One-Piece Dovetailed 


Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale | | Sections, Smokers, ete. Send for Price List. 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. TA13t H. C. WHITE, MADISON, IND. 





203 N. Fifth Street, | 





yank for continuous combs and continuous 
passage-ways. Wii] be found a pleasure to work 
with, and can be easily and rapidiy managed. For 
comb honey it is without a rival, and as an inven- 
tion, is second only to that of muvable brood 
| frames, 


Guaranteed to Give Satisfaction. 


SEND FOR PRICE LIST AND CIRCULAR. 


« Address, DR. G. L. TINKER, 
4Atf NEW PHILADELPHIA. oO. 


Dadant’sF sF oundati ion F: ac tory, w holesale 


and retail. See Advertiseme nt in another o: slumn 


a week at home. $5.00 outfit free. Pay 
absolutely sure. No risk. Capital not re- 
quired. Reader, if you want business at 
which persons of either sex, young or old, 
can make great pay al! the time they 


work, with absolute certainty, write for 
particulars to H. HALLETT & Cu., Portiand, Maine. 
Aly 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


| COME FOUNDATION, 


=, high side-wrells,4 to 16 square feet tc 
=a the pound. Circular and samples free 


J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, ¥, 


Send -ix cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help youto 
more money right away than 
pg ans thing elsein this world. All 


Bor either sex,.succeed from first 
hour, The broad yeas to fortune opens before the 
workers, absolutely sure. At o1.ce address, TRUE 

& Co., Augusta, Maine. 4Aly 


‘Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee Hives, Honey Sections, etc. 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.,CINCINNATI, O. 
(Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 
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HEDDON’S 


COLUMN. 





—— 


My New Langstroth Hive. 


= += 


Thanking you for past years’ patronage, 


I solicit what I may justiy merit for the 
coming season. Lam led to believe that 
the goods I offer, and my ways of doing 
business, give at least an average satisfac- 
tion, from the fact that my trade has more 
than doubled every year since I have dealt 
in supplies, and that nearly all of my for- 
mer customers are customers still. True, 
we have had complaints, but we have more 
than 50 testimonials of best satisfaction, 
to every one such complaint. 


I believe my Hive is growing in popular- 
ity, toa much greater degree, than is the 
business of bee-keeping. I am_now pre- 

ared to furnish these hives made up, and 

n the flat, at very reasonable prices. 


Given Comb Foundation, after having 
been thoroughly tested by many of our 
most experienced, most successful and 
most extensive bee-keepers, now stands, 
at least, second to none. 
a large and choice stock of pure, domestic 
wax, together with improved facilities for 
making an article of that Foundation ex- 
celledjby none. 


SECTIONS. 


I have now made arrangements so that 
I can again supply you with those nice 
white Dovetailed Sections, 444x444x7 to the 
foot, and 8 to the foot, $7.00 per 1,000 
from here. Will be ready to ship on and 
after March 15th, 


. STUDENTS OF APICULTURE 


Will receive terms for 1884 on application. 


BEES and QUEENS. 


If you contemplate the purchase of Bees 
in any shape, tested or untested Queens, 
it may pay you to send for my 


CIRCULAR for 1884 


And be SURE to state whether or not you 
have my Circular for 1883. 
Address, 
JAMES HEDDON, 
DOWAGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


I have on hand | 


| BEE-KEEPERS’ 


| 


SUPPLIES. 


Send a postal card for my Illustrated 
Catalogue for 1884. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


On account of the prevailing scarcity of beeswax, 
| the price of comb foundation is now advanced 3 


| 
| cents per pound above the price quoted in my 


Catalogue for 1884. 


BEESWAX. 


| Ipay 32e. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
| Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
| should always be on each package. 


CLOVER SEEDS! 


The present prices are as follows: 


White Clover, $15.00 per bushel, $4.00 
per peck, or 30 cts. per pound. 


| Alsike Clover, $12.00 per bushel, $3.25 
per peck, or 25 cts. per pound. 


Sweet Clover, $10.00 per bushel, $2.75 
per feck, or 20 cts. per pound. 


NO. 30 TINNED WIRE 


For Brood Frames. 





One ounce spools, each, - 4 cents. 
Postage, 2 cents extra. 

One 02. spools, per dozen, 40 cents. 
Postage, 13 cents extra. 

One pound spools, each, 40 cents. 
Postage 18 cents extra. 


One pound will wire about 175 frames. | 


WIRE NAILS, 


On account of a decline in the price | 


|of Wire Nails, I will make a discount 
| of 15 per cent. from the prices quoted 
in my Catalogue, until further notice. 


‘Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, 





CHICAGO, ° ILLINOIS, 


BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 
THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 
Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 





| It contains 160 profusely illustrated pages, is 
| “fully up with the times” in all the improvements 
and inventions in this rapidly developing pursuit, 
and presents the apiarist with everything that can 
aid in the successful management of the Honey 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most honey 
| in its best and most attractive condition. 


| Appreciative Notices. 


| A neat and abundantly illustrated hand-book of 
apiculture.—American Agriculturist, N. Y. 
Its chapter on marketing honey is worth many 
times its cost.—Citizen, Pulaski, Tenn. 
Contains all the information needed to make 
bee-culture successful.—Eagle, Union City, Ind. 
| Just sucha work as should be in the hands of 
every beginner with bees.—News, Keithsburg, {I1. 
Valuable for all who are interested in the care 
and management of bees.— Dem., Allegan, Mich. 
Engravings are fine. Gotten up in the best style 
and is cheap at the price.—Farmer, Cleveland, O. 
Carefully prepared fer beginners.—Farmers’ 
Cabinet, Amherst, N. H. 
A very valuable work to those engaged in bee- 
raising.—News, Prairie City, lowa. 
We advise all who keep bees to send for this ex- 
cellent work.—Journa], Louisiana, Mo. 


Carefully prepared. and of vast importance to 
bee-raisers.—Indianian, Clinton, Ind. 


New and valuable, and embellished with 109 
beautiful engravings.—Democrat, Salem, Ind. 


Much practical useful information,in a cheap 
form.—Daily Standard, New Bedford, Mass. 


The most perfect work fer the price ever yet pro- 
duced on the subject of bee-culture.—Anti-Monop- 
olist, Lebanon, Mo. 


A manual, containing all the newest discoveries 
in the management of these little workers.- Plain 
Dealer, St. Lawrence, N. Y 


Full of practica instruction, that no one who 
contemplates keeping bees can do without.--Far- 
mers’ Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

It comprises all that is ry for ful 
bee-culture, save experience and good judgment. 
—-Daily Republican, Utica, N. Y. 

Gives minute details for the management and 
manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping a 
success.—Col. Valley and Farm. 








Written in an interesting and attractive manner, 
and contains valuable information for al! readers, 
even though they be not directly interested in the 
care of bees.—Sentinel, Rome, N. Y¥ 


| It embraces every subject that can interest the 

beginner in bee-culture. The engravings perfectly 
| illustrate the text.—Farm and Fireside, Spring- 
| fleld 


Embraces every subject of interest in the apiary, 
giving very thorough details of the management 
and manipulations necessary to make bee-keeping 
| a success.—Farm. Longmont, Colo. 


It is a valuable and practical book, and contains 

a complete resume of the natural history of the 

| little busy bee, as well as of all that one needs to 

know in their care and management.—Chicago 
| Herald. 


Contains a vast fund of information in regard to 
bee-culture. He who would keep abreast of the 
times must keep posted in all the improvemeuts in 
his line. We advise all interested to get a copy of 
this book.— Daily Times, San Bernardino, Cal. 


| Describes all the newest discoveries in the art, 

| by which the production of delicious and health- 

giving honey is obtained, as well as how to prepare 
it forthe marketin the most attractive shape.— 
Signal, Napoleon, O. 

It embraces every subject that will interest the 
| beginner. It describes all the newest discoveries 
in the art by which the production of delicious and 
health-giving honey is obtained, as well as how to 
prepare it for the market in the most attractive 
form. It isembellished with beautiful engravings, 
and is the most perfect work of the kind, for the 
price, that has ever come under our notice.—Far- 
mer, Lancaster, Pa. 


PRICE—Bound in cloth, 75 cents; in paper 
covers, 50 cents, postpaid. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 W. Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 





A Liberal Discount to Dealers by 
the Dozen or Handred. 








